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WILLIAM G. SCHAUFFLER, MISSIONARY TO TURKEY. 
Born Aug. 22, 1798; died Jan. 16, 1883, 


HERE is an inexpressible sweetness in that surrender of love to Him, that entire confidence in the friend 
7 of sinners, which leads us not only to require no evidence, no feelings, no peculiar extraordinary manifesta- 
tions on His part, but which would prefer even to believe without sight, to believe upon a single, poor, short 
word from His biessed lips. No; I do not want to see the heavens open like Stephen, unless He choose to. open 
them. No; I do not ask to see the New Jerusalem like John, unless He think this best. Gethsemane seen by 
faith is to me the gate of heaven, and Calvary sparkles and shines to me, the sinner, with brighter rubies than 
the city not made with hands; it shines with the rubies of His dying love. I have not seen them with these 


eyes, but He who died for me sent me word concerning them, and I gratefully believe.—From a sermon preached 


by Dr. Schauffler in Constantinople. 
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A work of vital importance to all ministers, 
church members and charity organiza- 
tion societies. 


. . * 

American Charities. 

A study in philanthropy and economics, 
by Amos G. WARNER, Ph. D , Professor ot 
Economics and Social Science in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Vol. 
1V. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. It is a careful presentation of theory and 
of practical experience, making it an indispensable 
handbook for all those who are theoretically and prac- 
tically interested in charities. 
“An admirable work, the best yet published on this 


subject.”—Ur. Frank W. Blackmar, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Sociology in the University of Kansas. 

“As a manual on a subject of the most vital impor- 
t+nce, its value is hardly to be overestimated,’’—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

“An indispensable economic manua)] for student 
and teacher, eminently inspiring and worthy of the 
most careful reading. [t is not too much to say that 
there is no phase of poor relief or of pauperism t at he 
dves not throw a searching light upon.’”’—Philadelphia 
Press. 

“Excellent. Itis certainly the best book on the sub- 
ject.”—Prof. Herbert E. Mills, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Vassar College. 


For saie by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street, 





THE 


BOSTON REGISTER 
1895 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 

The BOSTON ALMANAC, Enlarged and Improved 

CONTAINING BOTH AN 


ALPHABETICAL AND CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ALL 
Business Houses and the Professions, 


City, State and U. 8S. Officials, Societies, In- 
stitutions, ete. 


WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK, & Co., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 
750 Pages. Price, $2 00. 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 





OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


The Story of the Pilgrims. 


By Rev. Morton DextErR. Price, $1.25. 

The story of the Pilgrims is a fascinating one, but 
until now no readable book has been accessible which 
xave ina small compass the history of i hese early 
Independents. In this book the essential facts are 
xiven in a way both scholarly and popular. and the 
book will bean especially valuable one forthe Scrooby 
Clubs which are being formed so widely among youny 
ponmie for the study of Congregational history and 
polity. 


The Days of Prince Maurice. 


By Mary O. NuTTiNnG, author of ‘ Wil- 
liam the Silent.’’ Price, $1.50 

The history of the last years of the war in which 
the Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain ‘s here 
related in a clear and picturesque manirer, Lt isan 
inspiring book for young people and should find a 
place in every Sunday schoo! ana general library. 
It will be useful as a text-book for students of this 
interesting period, and the general reader will enjoy 
its clear and vivid statements of the way in whieh 
the Netherlanders fought for their freedom. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 


For Social Meetings: 


The Congregationalist 


MUSIC 
IN AMERICA 
BY ANTONIN DVORAK 


Miss GRACE KING; and continuations of the 
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New York Colonial Privateers 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 
With Illustrations by Howard Pyle 


WHAT IS 
GAMBLING? 


BY JOHN CICELOW 


ARE IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Some Other Capital Features 


FRENCH FIGHTERS IN AFRICA, by POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW; OUDEYPORE, the City of the Sunrise, by EDWIN 
LORD WEEKS; Short Stories by Mrs. BURTON HAR- 
RISON, JULIAN RALPH, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, and 


Popular 


Serials HEARTS INSURGENT and THE PRINCESS ALINE. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








20th YEAR. 20th YEAR. 


Boston Monday Lectures, 
1895. 


JOSEPH COOK 


WILL GIVE SIX LECTURES IN 

Park St. Church, on Monday Noons, 

Beginning January 28 and 
ending March 4. 

Subject, ‘‘ Revivals as the Soul of Soci- 

ology, or the Holy Spirit in Scripture, 

Science, and Life.’’ 

With Preludes on Vital Current Issues. 

Reserved Seats, Lower Floor. Galleries Free. 


REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D., 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


MUSIC HALL. 
Seats for 


GEN. BOOTH’S 
Great Social Meeting, 


FEBRUARY 19, 


NOW ON SALE. 





50 Cents, 75 Cents, $1.00. 


1895 
Monday 
Club 
Sermons. 


19th Series. 





On the International Sunday School Lessons, 
$1.25. 





Christian Endeavor Hymns, + 330 per 100 
For Revival Meetings: | 

Gospel Hymus Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 

Smad Musee Cype Bdition, $465 per 100 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: | 
Select Songs No. 2, + + Clo:h. 840 per 100 | 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 

76 East 9th st... Sew York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. | 





BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D. D., Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 

293 Hymns, with Tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For introduction, 
#35 per hundred. 

Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes, binding, and 
type, and fully up to date in every particulsr. Don’t 

fail to secure a copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 





Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 East TH STRERT, N. Y. 








TE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan. 
3, 1895. Bestof homeinfluences, Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Bulia- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, engertesy and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


and Boys. FitsforCollege. Fifteen home em. 

Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 

alley. New pupils received at any time. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 








s , 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Will Rent Cheap, Furnished Parsonage, 6 miles 
from New York, for 6 months, while traveling in 
Palestine. Would like companion for Egypt and Hol 
Land. Cost and arrangements specially favorable. Sail- 
ing Feb.2. Rev. William Peck, M. D., Corona, L.L., N.Y. 





Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, | 


Desirable Business for Sale.—In a large eity, 
a well-established College of Stenography and Type- 


| writing, without competition and with an income of 


Can be engayed for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private | 


Musicales and Funerals. Also Voeal Lessons 
for circular, 4374 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Send 








| for selliurg. 


about » thousand dollars per month. Best of reasons 


Address *G. A,” Conyregationa is’. 





WANTED.—Capabl> men of cood e¢dacation, 
pleasing addre-s and business tact to travel on salary. 
BALCH #ROTHUERS, 
36 Bromfield St., oston. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YKAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a SS geo receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISUONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to —— in connection with which all 
arrearages must be pa’ d; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—7Z5 centa per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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MOSQUE OF SULTAN AHMED, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(Hippodrome on the right.) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S ORIENTAL TOUR. 


ITALY, EGYPT, THE NILE, PALESTINE, SYRIA, 
GREECE, and CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Accompanied by Rev. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., Editor of The Congregationalist. 





But two or three vacancies remain to be filled, and these places will be assigned to those 
who make earliest application. Such application being accompanied by a deposit of $50. 


Date of Departure and Route. 

The party will sail from New York on the S. S Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples. From Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes and Athens. Thence 
by the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople. Thence via the Danube, Vienna, 
Paris, London and Southampton to New York. 


Itinerary, a very full descriptive pean of The Congregatioralist’s Tour, practically a guide- 
book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES. 4 magnificent series of 384 views, covering pictorially the route of 
our party, is being issued by us in Parts of 16 views each. (Price, 1) cents each Part.) We commend them 
to all our readers, both those who take the trip and those who follow the travelers at the fireside. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


tthe Tur, =" }Henry Gaze & Sons,} 361 Washington St., Boston. 





OUTSIDE A TURKISH CAFE, CONSTANTINOPIE 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 


Tabasco sauce 
bottle. The 
jah ‘ top is sterling 
f silver. The 














IF YOU . 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon, 






Send for Sample and llus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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Sooke 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- \\\) \\ 
ples worth double the money. }\ 


20S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Style No. 2:. 
Easy to Play. Easy to Buy. 
The best Present for 


$5.00 


that money will buy. 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send 
C. O. D., or we will Prepay Express Charges to any place 
in the United States if money is sent with order. 
Style No. 234, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding 
board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following Chords: 
C-Major, F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Cell- 
uloid thumh pick, music rack, instruction book, 22 pieces of 
music, tuning key, brass spiral pick, furnished with every 
Autobarp. 


Autoharps range in Price from $1.50 upward. 


The Autoharp is sure to be the popular musical instru- 
ment of the United States. It can be played with very little 
practice, and without instruction, except such as is derived from 
a close reading of the Instruction Book which is furnished with 
every Autoharp. 

Send for complete Catalogue of Autoharps and music, and 
pamphlet ‘‘How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
109 to 113 East 13th Street, New York City. 


CARPETS. — 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Spring 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMIN- 
STERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign and 
Domestic. We show a large line of specialties which 








cannot be found elsewhere. 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Near Cornhill, 


BOSTON. 








** A Handful of Dirt may be a 
Houseful of Shame.” Keep 
your House clean with... 
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% THE ORIENTAL TOUR AND THE PICTURES. Oo 

If you cannot spare the time or the money for 
our four months’ Oriental Tour, you can go with 
the party at an expense of $2.50, if you buy the Itiner- 
ary and the Palestine in Pictures. The pictures 
cost our subscribers only ten cents each part, twen- 
ty-four parts (sixteen pictures to each part). We 
are receiving hundreds of letters like the following 
from Connecticut : 


Have paid for and received eleven parts of “ Footsteps.” 
Inclosed please Jind $1.30 for the remainder. We are de- 
Homes with the series. Each part gives us fresh pleasure. 

With renewed appreciation of your offer and congratula- 
tions for ali who share in the benefit. 


™ THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No, 7, for Christian Endeavor Day, Days of Thy 
Youth. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.’’ No. 22, “I 
Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘ 1 Am the Light 
of the World.’’ No. 24, ‘‘1 Am the Good Shep- 
herd.’’ Eleven other eventide servicesready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to The Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. We %47¢ 


Congregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics. There is a constant de- 
mand for the other numbers of 
this series: No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No.3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s 
Art of Hearirg; No. 5 is the 
Handbook for 1835; No. 6 (pub- 
} lished 1 April), Organized Work 
| for Women and Girls. 


Single copies, 4 cts. The series for 1895, 15 cts. 
100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 











of religion in this country is wide- 

spread and increasing. Conscience 
is reasserting its power in business and in 
public affairs, especially in municipal gov- 
ernment. The sense of dependence on God 
and the desire to realize His presence find 
more frequent expression. Here and there, 
at least, Christians are turning from dis- 
putes over unsolved theological problems to 
Him who gives wisdom to those who ask. 
There are, we are confident, not a few un- 
reported little groups of believers who meet 
regularly to pray for special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit on all the churches. These 
same signs appear in other lands, also. 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, who has just returned 
from a stay of several months in Europe, 
says that he has never seen so earnest a 
desire for revival manifested in Great 
Britain as appeared in many places there 
during his last visit, while he was surprised 
to find in Scandinavia and Germany a pro- 
found expectation of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit this year. There is much 
reason for encouragement at this time to 
those who plead with God in the closet, at 
the family altar and in the prayer meeting 
for that greatest of all needs of the year 
1895. 


E, er sstision i of a general revival 
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At the suggestion of the American Mis- 
sionary Association a large number of Con- 
gregational churches held special services 
last year on Lincoln Memorial Day, Feb. 
10, which is the Sunday nearest to the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. These serv- 
ices were in commemoration of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and the great series 
of events which so entirely revolutionized 
the character and prospects of the South. 
Very many of the churches made a special 
offering on that day toward the support of 
the missionary work among the emancipated 
millions of the negroes. The renewal of this 
observance this year comes at a time when 
this great element of our population is go- 
ing through a severe ordeal. The industrial 
conditions have pressed still more heavily 
upon the poor people of the South. Their 
ignorance and their distressful poverty 
have combined to bring great numbers of 
them into a condition of destitution. It is 
to be hoped that many of our churches will 
renew the kind remembrance of these poor 
people which was so generously bestowed 
last February. 


The increasing interest in Oriental travel 
is shown by the number of new books about 
Eastern countries constantly coming out 
intended for popular use. Among those of 
the present season are Dr. George Adam 
Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, an epochal book, Erman’s Life in 
Ancient Egypt, translated from the German, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley’s Travels in Three Con- 
tinents, and Miss Carpenter’s In Cairo and 
Jerusalem, To this number may properly 
be added Mary Erskine Clement’s Naples, 
the City of Parthenope, since most travelers 
to the East at this season land first at 
that city. Among comparatively recent 
volumes are Charles Dudley Warner’s My 
Winter on the Nile and In the Levant, 
Major Conder’s Palestine and Dr. Whar- 
ton’s A Picnic in Palestine, The list which 
might be given is a long one, and the 
many who are interested in The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Oriental Tour, if they have access 
to public libraries, may find abundant litera- 
ture on the lands which the party are to 
visit. 


He who prays for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom will do well to remember that ‘‘it 
cometh not with observation.’’ And Christ’s 
reason why it does not come with show and 
pomp is that it is already here, ready to be 
manifested whenever and wherever it can 
find a heart prepared to receive it. Its 
coming is a coming to knowledge, an ap- 
pearance in practice. It is like the invisi- 
ble form and color of the landscape in the 
night, which appears to all observers upon 
whose eyes the sun is risen. For ourselves, 
in answer to our prayer, it grows in the 
experience of overcoming, while for others 
we may help to make it visible through the 
obedience of faith and love. Prayer for the 
coming of the kingdom may be that it 
should come either without, or by means 
of, our help. If without our help, it is a 
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prayer for our own loss and sorrow. If 
with our help, it is a prayer that we may 
see it in our own experience first, and then, 
through the transparent medium of our 
blameless lives, make it appear to others. 
Every right and earnest prayer for the com- 
ing of the kingdom carries with it, there- 
fore, a pledge and expectation that we will 
strive to live as citizens of the heavenly 
kingdom ought to live. 





HOME AND OOLLEGE. 

Vacation is as important as term time in 
the work of higher education. Then the 
student carries back to his home the life of 
the college. Thecharacters and idiosyncra- 
cies of its faculty, the scenes of recitation 
room, eating club, society hall, chapel and 
street, are all described to the family with 
such enthusiastic assumption of their su- 
preme interest to all its members that it 
would be useless for them to resist the un- 
conscious energy of the irruption of the 
college into the home, even if any desired 
to do so. 

The only question is, What are we to do 
about it? and the answer is simple. We 
must send back to the college a home influ- 
ence as profound and absorbing as that 
which the college sends to us. That ought 
not to be difficult. The college boy and 
girl value their home the more when their 
stay in it must be short, and when what 
they bring to it is warmly welcomed. The 
student has been in a new world, and the 
new things he has seen and heard have 
raised new questions, given new turns to 
his thoughts. When the parents listen sym- 
pathetically to all his questions and specu- 
lations, ready as well as he to seek for new 
light on life’s path in a spirit of reverent 
faith, his possessions in the home are in- 
creased, and he will enrich the college by 
taking them back with him, Wise parents 
will not be unduly startled by or repellent 
toward newer ways of thinking in which 
the college leads the people, Parents, too, 
have an interest in these things, and their 
influence on the college may be as great as 
its influence over them. 

The inter-relations between home and 
college life are among the most important 
religious factors of our country. These re- 
lations are what give greatest significance 
to the Day of Prayer for Colleges, which 
this year falls on Thursday of next week. 
Every home from which a student has gone 
forth ought to be grateful that the church 
remembers its peculiar interests. Each 
church which sends to such families in the 
community a special invitation to be present 
at its meeting next Thursday will do a 
graceful courtesy. The whole church and 
the entire community are represented in the 
higher pursuits of learning by their stu- 
dents, and will gain much and give much 
by public expression of interest in them. 
The more general observance of this day of 
prayer, with thoughtful discussion of the 
value of the college to the church and the 
country, would elevate the standard and en- 
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noble the purpose of learning, as well as 
bring into these institutions a deeper spirit- 
ual life. 

The proportion of Christians among col- 
lege students is far greater than in the 
country at large, and the influences which 
help toward Christian life are nowhere so 
powerful as there, except in the Christian 
home. We notice that the reports from 
335 Y. M. C. A’s in colleges indicate that 
of 75.000 young men in these institutions 
82,000 are members of evangelical churches, 
Of the 200,000 young men in the higher 
institutions of learning in this country, 
it is estimated that 85,000 are professing 
Christians. Here is great reason for en- 


couragement to prayer and great need for’ 


it. Many of these colleges were planted by 
the churches and are in part sustained by 
them. From them must come our minis- 
ters and the men of largest influence in all 
walks of life. When we pray for them we 
pray for those who are to guide the affairs 
of government, to administer laws, to edit 
the newspapers, teach the schools and col- 
leges and preach the gospel for the gener- 
ation now coming into the world. This 
Day of Prayer for Colleges is an opportunity 
to be highly prized. 





THE FRENOH ORISIS 


The resignation of the presidency of the 
French republic on Jan, 16 by M. Casimir- 
Perier was creditable neither to him nor to 
the nation. It was due to, or at any rate 
was hastened by, the fall of the Dupuy 
cabinet and the election of M. Henri Brisson 
as president of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
leading avowed issue being whether certain 
alleged railroad irregularities should be in- 
vestigated thoroughly or not. Dupuy was 
believed hostile to such an investigation 
and Brisson favorable to it. The difficulty 
of finding a suitable successor to the former 
and the election of the latter convinced 
the president that to continue to hold office 
would be most unpleasant and he therefore 
resigned. 

It is exceedingly difficult at present for 
any one to command a working majority of 
the French legislature for long at a time. 
It is split up into so many small sections, 
each differing considerably in opinion and 
purpose from every other, and they com 
bine and disunite with such kaleidoscopic 
suddenness, that no president or premier 
can tell what the morrow may bring to pass. 
M. Casimir Perier was elected, just after M. 
Carnot’s assassination, by a temporary fusion 
of parties but never has had an assured and 
trustworthy support. A strong, shrewd 
political leader possibly might have man- 
aged to hold together the discordant ele- 
ments of his majority*and perhaps might 
gradually have inspired them with a loyalty 
to himself which could have taken the place 
of true harmony. But M. Casimir-Perier is 
not the man to do this. Probably he is 
weary of struggling and family influences 
also are said to have urged his withdrawal. 

To have lost him from the presidency is 
no great matter, but it may prove a serious 
thing to have received the suggestion, 
which he now has made, that, when a presi- 
dent of France cannot command desired 
support for his premier, he shall resign, in- 
stead of selecting a new premier and con- 
tinuing to govern, or else shall appeal tothe 
people through a generale'ection. Mr. Felix 
Faure who has just been chosen his succes- 
sor certainly assumes office in unfavorable 
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circumstances. He is a self-made man of 
humble origin, a moderate Republican and 
a free*trader, a man who represents much 
the same political ideas as M. Casimir- 
Perier. He will encounter essentially the 
same obstacles and, unless he prove to pos- 
sess more nerve, he probably will soon 
meet with the same fate. 

The election of M. Brisson was anticipated 
but he is so much of a radical that the more 
conservative sections combined and defeated 
him with an apparently weaker man. The 
Socialists feel that they have lost an oppor- 
tunity, the moderates have gained a trouble- 
some victory, the Conservatives were afraid, 
and perhaps unable, to assert themselves 
vigorously, and the situation seems to be 
generally uncomfortable and unpromising. 
France, however, sometimes disappoints 
the world pleasantly and it is to be hoped 
that M. Faure’s term of office may prove 
unexpectedly serene and useful. 


—————— pS ——____—_ 


AN EPISCOPAL ENOYOLICAL. 


The priesthood of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has often been regarded as a 
refuge for ministers of other denominations 
who desire full liberty of thought. The 
claim is sometimes made that while an 
Episcopal priest pledges himself faithfully 
to follow the established order of worship 
in the church, his ordination vows do not 
bind him to hold specific articles of faith. 

The pastoral letter of the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Churchin Amer- 
ica, which was read in all the churches of 
that denomination yesterday, is a sufficient 
denial of any such claim as we have stated. 
This letter declares succinctly, with great 
strength, dignity and impressiveness, ‘‘ the 
truth of God which every minister of this 
church has pledged himself to hold, teach 
and defend”’ concerning the incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. It defines unmistak- 
ably, both in the quoted language of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds and of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and also in the words 
of the bishops themselves, the miraculous 
conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, 
His two natures united in one person and 
His resurrection in the body after death on 
the cross. The bishops declare, also, that 
the entire system of theology held by the 
church depends on the incarnation of the 
Son of God only begotten through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. They say: 

Unless our Lord Jesus Christ is firmly held 
to be God’s own true and proper Son, equal 
to the Father as touching His Godhead, and 
to be also the true Son of the Blessed Virgin, 
by miraculous conception and birth, taking 
our very manhood of her substance, we sin- 
ners have no true and adequate mediator; our 
nature has no restored union with God; we 
have no sacrifice for our sins in full atone- 
ment and propitiation, holy and acceptable to 
God; for our moral weakness and incapacity 
there is no fountain of cleansing, renewal 
and recreation after the measure and pattern 
of a perfect manhood. The assertion of the 
Catholic doctrine of the incarnation—the one 
indivisible personality of the Son of God in- 
carnate, the Word made flesh and dwelling 
among us—is the antidote of the false teach- 
ing of our day, which is simply the revival of 
the old heresy of the self-perfectibility of man. 
For the miraculous Virgin-birth, while it is 
alone befitting to God, in assuming our nature 
into personal union with Himself, marks off 
and separates the whole of our humanity as 
tainted by that very corruption of origina) sin, 
which had no place in human nature as that 


nature was assumed by our Blessed Lord in 
His incarnation. 


The bishops affirm that the fact of the 
inspiration of all the books of the Old and 
the New Testaments must be accepted by 
all the ministers of the church, though no 
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theory concerning the mode of inspiration 
is insisted on, They do not deprecate the 
critical study of the Bible, but they rebuke 
“the irreverent rashness and unscientific 
method of many professed critics.’’ They 
insist that the Scriptures may not be 
studied in order to find out whether or not 
they are inspired. Their inspiration is ‘“‘a 
postulate of faith, not a corollary of crit- 
icism.”’ 

The bishops leave no doubt as to their 
repudiation of all evangelistic labors, how- 
ever fervent, unless they are accompanied 
by unswerving loyalty to the doctrine of 
their church. At the same time that they 
tolerate no variation from its established 
formularies, they will permit no devotion 
to the ritual to excuse disloyalty to doctrine. 
They give this sharp thrust to those min- 
isters who would limit their vows to out- 
ward conformity: ‘‘A heresy which would 
seek at the altar protection from the penalty 
of a violated vow forfeits the respect and 
tenderness due to honest doubt.” 

This letter, we believe, will stand as 
one of the memorable religious documents 
of this time. It is a notable sign of re- 
newed interest in doctrine pointing to a 
new era of theological discussion. It makes 
assumptions which will be promptly chal- 
lenged outside of the Episcopal Church, 
and which we find it difficult to believe will 
be altogether acceptable within it. It af- 
firms the inspiration of the creeds as voices 
of God as really as the Scriptures them- 
selves. It declares that their interpreta- 
tion is fixed and final, and that they can be 
honestly accepted only in their plain historic 
sense. The bishops intimate, also, that 
their own letter is an inspired utterance 
and therefore authoritative. ‘We, your 
bishops, .. . under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost . . . are speaking not as truth 
seekers, but as truth receivers.”’ The Pope 
himself could not speak with greater dogma- 
tism than this. 

The doctrine that the church is the in- 
spired authority in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, and that the deliverances of its officers 
are to be received without question, ap- 
pears in the spirit as plainly as in the asser- 
tions of this document. Inferentially, not 
only doctrines of the person of Christ and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures are here 
set forth, but the body of teaching held by 
the church to be dependent on them and 
the doctrine of the inspiration and dogmatic 
authority of the church, moved by the Holy 
Ghost, speaking through its appointed lead- 
ers. Whatever the reception given to this 
letter, its simplicity, directness and spir- 
itual impressiveness will excite profound 
interest, and will bring comfort and reassur- 
ance to many who have feared that the 
Episcopal Church has been relaxing its hold 
on the faith ‘‘onsze for all delivered to the 
saints.”’ 

The Archbishop of Quebec, in a letter to 
his subordinates, referring to the question of 
theater-going, says that he would look upon 
the establishment of a permanent theater in 
Quebec as a misfortune from a moral and ma- 
terial standpoint. The reasons given by the 
archbishop are pertinent: 

The people would become accustomed to 
an amusement which they could not do with- 
out. A new longing would be created for 
luxury, a fictitious existence and an increase 
of useless expense. They would soon aban- 
don those intimate home gatherings when all 
rest after the day’s work, without danger for 
morals, without affecting their purse, and 


family ties are strengthened thereby for the 
greatest benefit of all. 
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WHAT KINDS OF GUILT DID JESUS 
REGARD AS WORST? 

There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. Many of us have become accustomed 
to suppose that what we call unorthodoxy 
of religious belief seemed to Him most 
heinous. Christians throughout the past 
have put so much emphasis upon correct- 
ness of doctrine and opinion, and not with- 
out much reason, that it has become com- 
mon to regard this as the crucial test of 
piety. But the study of the teachings of 
our Lord does not justify this position. He 
desired and bade men to believe in Him, but 
this was a most simple and easily explained 
and enforced form of belief. He said little 
or nothing about the importance of most of 
the philosophical and theological distinc- 
tions which have come to be so prominent 
in connection with the Christian religion, 
and there is no evidence in His own teach- 
ings that He regarded strict orthodoxy of 
belief, as we term it, as being as important, 
or the lack of it as being so sinful, as we 
have become accustomed to think. 

He denounced most sternly such sins as 
selfishness, spiritual pride, hypocrisy and 
mere religious formality, and these, indeed, 
are the sins which are most inconsistent 
with holiness of spirit and righteousness 
of life. He exhibited more pity and more 
hopefulness for those who had yielded to 
the temptations of evil passions than for 
the cold and hard, and often mean and 
malignant, religiosity of most ef the Phari- 
sees and their sort. The guilt of the for- 
mer He seemed to regard as more excus- 
able and less dangerous than that of the 
latter. He did not make light of sin of 
any kind. He never compromised with evil 
or took toward it any attitude but that of 
unyielding condemnation. Yet He knew 
that natures which are most open to some 
of the grossest temptations also are most 
susceptible to sincerest shame and peni- 
tence and often most eager for reform and 
most capable of loyal devotion to the right. 
He understood that nothing else is so per- 
ilous or so mischievous spiritually as that 
conceit which closes its eyes to admonitions 
from within and without alike and hugs 
itself blandly in the mistaken conviction of 
its own excellence and the inferiority of all 
who do not share it. 

These are truths worth being heeded. 
We are not to be indifferent whether our 
doctrinal belief be correct or incorrect. 
We are to seek to learn and hold fast the 
truth and nothing else. But also we are 
to remember that spiritual self-complacency 
and the lack of true humility are more 
deadly foes than any others. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The city of homes and churches, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as we go to press is like an 
armed camp. Two brigades, numbering 
7,800 men, of the State militia, now guard 
the property of the citizens and the raijroad 
corporations, and—thus far somewhat in- 
adequately— protect non-union laborers de- 
sirous of serving as motor men and con- 
ductors on the trolley roads, The first 
call for the militia was sent out on the night 
of the 18th, after Mayor Schieren had tried 
and failed to bring about a settlement, 
after the inadequacy of the police force to 
cope with the problem had been conclu- 
sively proved, after merchants and citizens 
had formally protested against the damage 
done to their business by the tie-up and the 
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inconvenience and danger to their persons 
by the violence of the strikers. Fér atime 
last week the strikers refrained from deeds 
of violence, but the efforts of the companies 
to run their cars with non-union men in- 
flamed the strikers and their sympathizers 
among the worse elements of the commu- 
nity, and until the militia appeared broken 
heads for the volunteer motor-men and 
their police protectors and smashed cars 
and car windows were not uncommon. Nor 
did the violence wholly cease with the 
advent of the militia, they being com- 
pelled to use the bayonet on Saturday and 
powder and lead on Monday. Rarely has 
there been a strike in this country where 
the public has found it so difficult to give 
its sympathy toeither party, and rarely has 
there been one when so many innocent 
people had to suffer by the difference of 
opinion between employer and employé. 
The impotency of the State Board of 
Arbitration has been shown. The inability 
of the police to overawe and hold in check 
industrial revolutions of such dimensions 
has again been demonstrated, and the only 
point clearly obtruding is that society must 
in self-preservation devise a way and a 
spirit by which such internal wars can be 
avoided or when begun speedily ended. 
The bill drafted by Attorney-general Olney 
and introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives last week goes further in guarding the 
rights of society than any other proposi- 
tion yet seen. 





The people of New York City realize now 
what Dr. Parkhurst told them some months 
ago, viz., that Mr. Platt was far more dan- 
gerous than Mr. Croker, They have seen 
the Lexow Committee bring in a report 
which is an insult to the legislature, in that 
it recommends the re-establishment of a bi- 
partisan board of commissioners, notwith- 
standing the facts brought out in the in- 
vestigation and incorporated in the report, 
which show how evil have been the results 
of trading between Tammany and Repub- 
lican commissioners; they have seen the 
legislature pass into the control of Mr. 
Platt and Governor Morton succumb to bis 
behests; they know that not until Mayor 
Strong consents to use his power of appoint- 
ment to further the interests of Mr. Platt 
and the Republican machine can the power 
of removal bill pass the legislature; they 
see the Republican machinery in New York 
City once more in the hands of Mr. Platt, 
all the reform work of the better element 
in the party done during the past three 
years being overthrown by the decision of 
last week. Fortunately, there are signs of 
revolt. The Tribune and Mail and Express 
decline to be a party to such serfdom, or 
such thwarting of the people’s will. Mayor 
Strong thus far has stood by his non-par- 
tisan platform, and probably will continue 
to, and if the people only express their 
indignation in an adequate way the rural 
legislators whom Mr. Platt carries in his 
breeches pocket may come to see how serv- 
ile they have been to a very cheap pretender, 

The work of reform in New York City 
bids fair to be hindered in yet another way, 
viz., by the division of the forces that 
elected Mayor Strong over the question of 
the sale of liquors on Sunday. The law as 
it now stands is not enforced save spasmod- 
ically. Mayor Strong, when a candidate, 
gave assurance to the German Reform 
Union that if elected he would not stand in 
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the way of an attempt to adjust the excise 
law of the city to the habits and standards 
of its foreign born inhabitants. Waited 
upon last week by some of the liquor deal- 
ers of the city, the mayor frankly told them 
that he wished that they and their associ- 
ates would formulate an excise policy for 
which they would stand and which they 
would co-operate in enforcing. He did not 
urge them to break the present law, nor 
say he would countenance any such an- 
archy. He did, however, treat with them in 
a familiar way, which has grieved some of 
his admirers. As we understand the 
mayor’s position, he realizes the situation 
to be that the ethical standards of the ma- 
jority of the citizens of the city will not 
support him or any other mayor in a strict 
enforcement of the present Sunday closing 
law, and a lax enforcement of the law 
tempts the police to profit personally by 
their laxity. Hence the mayor wishes all 
classes of the community to express their 
opinion at Albany, and pledges himself to 
enforce the will of the majority. Already 
several bills have been introduced in the 
legislature, and a battle royal is on, A mass 
meeting of the American Temperance Union 
was held on Sunday and the effort to alter 
the Sunday closing provisions of the excise 
law unsparingly denounced. New York 
apparently is to pass through the experi- 
ence that Brooklyn has. Mayor Schieren, a 
Lutheran, has given a non-partisan, honest 
administration there, saved money for the 
city, and elevated the tone of life at city 
hall, but he has not enforced the excise law. 
The whole question is one of complexity, 
one where it is easy to fall back on abstract, 
antique propositions that do not, however, 
solve modern concrete social conditions. 





One of our cruisers, the Philadelphia, is 
now on its way to Honolulu, ordered to 
protect the property of our citizens and the 
political interests of the United States, but 
forbidden to side in any way with the in- 
ternal dissensions of the republic. ‘* Why,” 
it may be asked, ‘‘this sudden determina- 
tion of the administration to do what has 
seemed so necessary to many of our legis- 
lators and people for some time?” Be- 
cause of the sudden change in the situation 
in Hawaii and the omens of a rising tide of 
indignation at home. We are not jingoists 
nor annexationists, but, in common with 
the average citizen, we cannot look upon 
the foreign policy of this administration 
with anything but mortification. It has no 
imagination, no self-respect, is as supine as 
it charges its predecessor with being ag- 
gressive. Congress, though controlled by 
the party of the administration, has been 
compelled to repudiate the policy of the 
executive, and a popular vote would sustain 
the legislative arm of government. This 
much can be said without indorsing many 
of the bitter charges against President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham which 
have been made in editorials and in speeches 
in and out of Congress. 





The success of the Hawaiian republic in 
overcoming the rebellion of the royalists, 
which began on Jan. 6 and was not sup- 
pressed until after four days of desultory yet 
fatal fighting in and out of the fastnesses 
of the interior, is a victory that will do 
much to consolidate opinionin this country 
in favor of the ruling powers there, and it 
has put an end forever probably to the 
hopes of the royalists in Hawaii and their 
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sympathizers abroad, for the details of a 
wide conspiracy have been brought to light 
and the conspirators— most of whom have 
been captured—deserve and will receive 
such punishment as will deter any from imi- 
tating them. But the government forces 
might have lost. The native and _ half- 
breed conspirators might have been re- 
enforced in such numbers by men and arms 
imported from British Columbia as to 
have caused a defeat of the little army of 
the republic; there might have been pil- 
lage and massacre in Honolulu; the in- 
terests of American citizens and the United 
States might have been imperiled, and 
then the responsibility would have been 
unbhesitatingly placed, where it even now 
must rest, upon an administration which 
had been warned by Admiral Walker of the 
conspiracy, of the feverish state of affairs, 
and the plottings of men who, to say the 
least, were not working for the interests of 
this country. No wonder Senator Frye and 
Congressman Hitt hastened to let the 
Hawaiians know that we rejoiced at their 
victory and sympathized with those who 
had lost kindred. 





The greatest peril of the Hawaiian repub- 
lic now is from the Japanese, who, more 
than 25,000 in number, have come to the 
islands to labor on the sugar plantations. 
They have been inflamed and excited by 
the news from home, have been correspond- 
ingly impressed with a sense of their im- 
portance, and are now in a state bordering 
on mutiny against overseers, employers and 
the government. Japan, it is to be pre- 
sumed, has no sympathy with any such 
demonstration by her subjects, and would 
justify Hawaii in dealing summarily with 
any uprising. Japan, however, cannot be 
overlooked in any foreign policy which 
Hawaii, the United States, or any other 
power may have, that is, if she is as wise as 
she is militant and progressive. She has 
just established a consulate at Bombay and 
thus served notice on English and Indian 
manufacturers of cotton cloth and other 
fabrics that Japan must be reckoned on as 
their great competitor for the trade of the 
Orient. Indeed, we in this country some 
day are likely to feel the same competition. 
The best American machinery set up in 
Tokio, operated by facile, cheap Japanese 
labor, some day may compete with the 
spindles of the South, just as these now are 
beginning to challenge the supremacy of 
those of Manchester, Lowell and the other 
cities of New England. 





Japan’s new treaty with us has not passed 
through the Senate unscathed. Irrespect- 
ive of party, our senators felt that the treaty, 
as drafted by Secretary Gresham, bound us 
to give Japan favors such as we had given 
to no other nation, especially in the pro- 
vision respecting the length of time neces- 
sary for warning to be given of desire to 
abrogate the treaty. Hence the treaty must 
be amended in this respect or it will not 
pass. The correspondence sent to the Sen- 
ate by the Department of State, concerning 
the episode to which we have frequently 
referred, shows that Secretary Gresham had 
full warning from our ministers in Japan 
and China that the two Japanese youths 
would be maltreated and shamefully abused 
if they were surrendered to the Chinese 
officials, and their testimony is that the 
youths were not spies but students unde- 
serving of punishment and deemed by them 
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worthy of protection. If what purports to 
be the latest imperial edict of the emperor 
of China is genuine, then the condition of 
affairs in the empire is grievous indeed. 
He says: 


Little did we expect that our generals were 
incompetent, and in many cases untrust- 
worthy, and that soldiers were insubordinate 
and ill-supplied with the arms adequate, and 
for which large sums of money were appro- 
priated by us to supply them with.... All 
this affliction and trouble is because we are 
unworthy and have employed unfit men. If, 
however, the worst comes and the enemy se- 
cure our sacred altars, then there remains 
nothing for us but to perish at the altar of our 
fathers and be gathered home to them, fight- 
ing to the last, as they did before us, for our 
country and our honor. 





While the British are recovering from 
the shock of seeing the Duke of Argyll sud- 
denly stricken down and incapacitated for 
future service as a statesman, behold, the 
Grand Old Man, Gladstone, once more 
springs into the arena prepared for war, 
announcing that he intends to re-enter the 
House of Commons and speak occasionally 
on party and national issues. Lord Rose- 
bery, in a speech at Cardiff, has set at rest 
the fears of his Welsh supporters by pledg- 
ing that the disestablishment question will 
be the first in the ministry’s program when 
Parliament re-opens. But there is a strong 
conviction among the Tories and Unionists 
that they will see the Liberals unhorsed 
soon after the opening of Parliament, and 
already the ‘outs’ are formulating their 
coalition policy, in which Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s schemes for social amelioration have 
a prominent place. The Anti-Gambling 
League has carried the war into Africa and 
summoned the stewards of the Newmarket 
Jockey Club into court for keeping betting 
rings on Newmarket Heath. The stewards 
of the club, many of them, are earls and 
dukes, and the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Lord Rosebery are prom- 
inent members, 





France again has a Protestant as presi- 
dent. Selected because of his mediocrity, 
he may prove to be far stronger than the 
man who preceded him, who was thought 
to be a tower of strength. Respecting 
the details and meaning of this sudden 
change we comment elsewhere. Italian 
troops in North Africa have been winning 
victories over the Abyssinians and the Mah- 
dists. Germany seems to be drifting around 
to a return to Bismarck’s sway and yet 
further concessions to the Clericals. 





It is not republican government which is 
discredited by the sudden resignation of 
the President in France, but republican 
government shaped upon the model of the 
British parliamentary rule. Our constitu- 
tion makers were wise when they gave us 
an executive responsible directly to the 
people at fixed intervals, instead of a figure- 
head President, and a ministry responsible 
to a majority of the legislative body. With 
us a chance majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives cannot drive the President’s 
advisers out of office or make the Presi- 
dent’s position intolerable. It needs more 
than the difference of race or temperament 
to account for the fact that, out of five 
Presidents of the French Republic under 
the present constitution, four have resigned 
their office, while out of twenty-four Presi- 
dents of the United States not one has been 
compelled to do so. We are sometimes 
tempted to wish that our cabinet officers 
might have seats in Congress and act as 
leaders of their party in debate, but the 
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advantages to be secured would be dearly 
purchased at the cost of diminishing the 
executive responsibility or independence, 
or stopping the wheels of government in 
consequence of a sudden combination in the 
House of Representatives. There never 
was a time when making haste slowly was 
more important in governmental activity 
than itis today. The new problems are so 
complicated, and the adjustments of the 
machinery of civilization so delicate, that 
hasty action cannot fail to bring harm. 
We need at least the sober second thought 
of the people before irrevocable steps are 
taken. 





It is pleasant to see some signs of virility 
in the United States legation at Constanti- 
nople. There are those who say that our 
minister there is the pliant dupe of Turkey, 
taking the word of a Turk every time in 
preference to the word of an American 
Christian. Hence, if this be so, it is sur- 
prising somewhat to learn that the sultan 
has been induced to grant an irade to the 
American college at Scutari, which places 
that institution under the imperial protec- 
tion; that the grand vizier has been induced 
to issue an order that all letters from Amer- 
ican citizens in Asia Minor are to be trans- 
mitted without interference; and that the 
captain of the Turkish troops in a town 
near Sivas who assaulted Rev. A. W. Hub- 
bard of Sivas has been summoned to Con- 
stantinople for punishment. 

Ea ees 


IN BRIEF. 


‘“*What’s in a name?” One of our clergy- 
men in Springfield was selected by a couple 
of strangers to wed them because his name 
indicated that a knot tied by him would make 
for marital peace. 





Mr. D. lL. Moody left Northfield last week 
for Texas, where he expects to conduct re- 
vival services in many of the cities. His 
physicians advise him not to work in North- 
ern cities during the winter, but wherever he 
goes it is certain that he will carry with him, 
and effectively preach, the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. 





It is a straw only but it shows how the cur- 
rent runs. In the Harvard-Yale debate last 
week, the question discussed was, ‘' Resolved, 
that the attempts of employers to ignore asso- 
ciations of employés, and to deal with indi- 
vidual workmen only, are prejudicial to the 
best interests of both parties,” and the affirm- 
ative won. 





The demand for our Palestine Pictures con- 
tinues to exceed our most sanguine anticipa- 
tions. They are particularly approved by 
those who have visited the Orient. Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler of New York, who went over 
the ground last year, having ordered the set, 
expresses his deep satisfaction with the pic- 
tures thus far received. 





It is a remarkable fact in the history of 
Boston that one man has successfully main- 
tained for a score of years an annual course of 
lectures on religious topics. Dr. Joseph Cook 
will begin his twentieth course of Boston 
Monday lectures next Monday at Park Street 
Church. The general topic of the six lectures 
is Revivals, as will be seen by an announce- 
ment inanothercolumn. The themeis timely 
and no doubt there will be large audiences. 





The Board of Indian Commissioners held its 
annual meeting in Washington last week, Jan. 
16, which was attended by more than the usual 
number of persons interested in the education 
and Christianization of Indians, Reports were 
presented by the benevolent societies of the 
Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
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copal and the Friends denominations. The 
work of these societies was discussed, as well 
as the results of their declining to accept gov- 
ernment aid for Indian education. 





Can it be possible that the vivacious Dr. 
Cuyler has reached the age of seventy-three? 
The celebration of that event at Dr. Strong’s 
sanitarium in Saratoga last week was a de- 
lightful affair, townspeople joining with the 
guests in presenting greetings, to which the 
Brooklyn minister responded with that felic- 
ity of thought and diction which advancing 
years seem only to enhance. It was the first 
birthday in fifty years which Dr. Cuyler has 
passed away from his own home. If he 
couldn’t be with his own family circle, he cer- 
tainly did the next best thing. 





The death, at Washington, of Mr. C. C. 
Painter, Jan. 14, is a serious loss to the Amer- 
ican Indians, in whose best interests his ener- 
gies were deeply enlisted. He was the resi- 
dent agent at the capital of the Indian Rights 
Association, and he has nipped in the bud 
many schemes to defraud the red men. His 
loss is the more regrettable because of the 
indications, from the appointment of the new 
assistant commissioner of Indian affairs, that 
the Roman Catholic Bureau in Washington is 
not diminishing its activity. 





The Kingdom of Minneapolis was, up to the 
beginning of last year, the Northwestern Con- 
gregationalist, representing our denomination 
in that field. After a brief and somewhat 
peculiar experiment in journalism it appears 
likely to return to its former mission, if not 
to its former name. Rev. J. Newton Brown 
is the editor, and Rev. H. W. Gleason, its 
founder, continues his connection with the 
paper; but the associate editors, of which 
there is quite a long list, no longer contro) its 
policy. We shall be glad to welcome back 
ourcontemporary to the position it well filled. 





The debt of the Baptist Missionary Union 
at the beginning of the present financial year 
was $203,595. The appropriations of the cur- 
rent year were cut down over $100,000, mak- 
ing the total amount needed $678,147. For 
nine months to Jan. 1 the amount received 
was only $162,653, leaving $515,494 to be raised 
during the first three montbs of this year. 
Our Baptist foreign missionaries are finding 
even greater difficulties in their way than 
those of the American Board, but we believe 
that their churches and ours will rise to meet 
the great opportunity and will not fail to pro- 
vide for the trust which our Lord has placed 
in the hands of His disciples. 





It is customary in connection with the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges to dwell upon the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and the duty incum- 
bent upon the churches to remember their 
sons and daughters away at school. This 
point is not likely to be over-emphasized, but 
we are glad to have President Thwing bring 
out in another column the superb opportunity 
which teachers have to inculcate religious 
truth upon the minds of theirstudents. What 
college graduate can fail to recall with grati- 
tude and affection some instructor whose re- 
ligious spirit pervaded all his classroom work ? 
Fortunate the institution whose teaching staff 
is rich in such men. 





The subject of individual communion cups 
is now being earnestly discussed in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The MN rthwestern 
Christian Advocate suggests that both methods 
be used and that the communicant be permit- 
ted to partake either by the use of the single 
or the larger cup. Zion’s Herald, which re- 
cently hotly opposed the innovation, last week 
published a number of communications on 
both sides of the question. We have held 
from the opening of the discussicn, in which 
we believe ours was the first religious news- 
paper to take part, that the change is certain 
to come. It may be some years before the use 
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of individual cups becomes universal, but 
where once adopted churches will no more be 
likely to return to the old method than 
families are likely to use one coffee cup for all 
at the table. 





The Norwegian system for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic is again to be a prominent 
topic of discussion in Massachusetts, for a bill 
to allow towns to adopt the principles of that 
system is to be introduced again into the leg- 
islature this year. A pamphlet prepared by 
Mr. George P. Morris, one of the editors of 
this paper, has just been issued, giving an out- 
line of the history of the system in Scandi- 
navia, and of the history of the movement in 
this country. In a brief and compact form 
the facts are presented which one needs to 
know in order to understand the discussion 
concerning this method of restricting the 
liquor traffic. The pamphlet, with other lit- 
erature, may be had without other cost than 
the postage by addressing J. G. Thorp, Jr., 89 
State Street, Boston. 





Although the committee of the Congrega- 
tional Club of Boston, under the lead of Sam- 
uel C. Darling, Esq., secured an order from 
the Board of Police Commissioners revoking 
the licenses of three of the theaters to give 
Sunday evening concerts, yet that order has 
been practically nullified by the action of the 
aldermen. Sunday evening concerts continue 
to be given. It was without doubt the inten- 
tion of the law passed last year to give power 
to the Police Commissioners to stop such con- 
certs when, in their judgment, the public in- 
terest required it. But the law is drawn in 
such a way that the aldermen can renew the 
licenses as fast as they are revoked. Why 
should not the committee of the club ask the 
legislature now in session to amend the law 
so as to prevent the opening of the theaters 
for secular entertainments on the Lord’s Day ? 
We are quite sure that the people of Massa- 
chusetts are not ready to sanction the intro- 
duction of Sunday theaters in our cities. 





Several inviting excursions in Europe are 
being announced for high school and college 
boys. Rev. Messrs. Sydney Strong and Nor- 
man Plass of Cincinnati propose, chiefly for 
boys, a bicycle tour through England and 
Scotland during July and August, limiting 
the number to twenty. Three recent gradu- 
ates of Yale have planned a three months’ 
trip to points of greatest historic interest in 
Germany, Italy, Greece and the Tyrolese 
Alps. They have been over the entire route 
proposed during their recent summer vaca- 
tions, and have planned to combine historic 
study with recreation under most attractive 
conditions. They will take with them one or 
more small parties. They have the hearty 
indorsement of Principal Bancroft of An- 
dover, professors of Yale and other colleges. 
Information will be furnished by H. W. Dun- 
ning, 473 Elm Street, New Haven, Ct. These 
excursions are inexpensive, the cost being 
from $200 to $450, and for many young men 
are fully as valuable as an entire college year. 





They had a stirring time in Dr. Behrends’s 
church last Sunday morning. ‘‘ Do you want 
anarchy ?”’ asked the preacher. ‘‘ No! No!”’ 
replied the people. ‘* There can be no tempo- 
rizing with lawless violence,’ replied the 
pastor. 


Our city is in a critical condition. Brooklyn 
is humbled. I want to speak for authority 
and 1 want this church to speak for law and 
order. There is no tiwe to waste upon side 
issues. There is only one issue, and that is 
that every street in the city must be made 
safe, so that nut one pvliceman shall be 
needed op auy car that runs. I wish the 
strike bad not been begun Jast Monday. I be- 
lieve that «ur city authorities bave acted in 
accordance with their test judgment. The 
time has come, however, when our revresenta- 
tives in the City Hali should know tbat peo- 
ple are prepared for vigosous activity. If 
clubs will not do, then bayonets; if bayonets 
will not do, then lead; if lead will not do, 
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then Gatling guns. If we must have martial 
law and a state of siege, then let us have 
them, and if worst comes to worst, we will 
turn our churches into hospitals. We must 
have peace, and we will bave it at any cost. 








BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

Rev. C. L. Morgan opened his paper on 
Calvinism by giving a brief sketch of the life 
and character of Calvin, and then proceeded 
to set forth in detail the doctrines of his 
system. Calvinistic theology, he declared, is 
something wholly distinct from evangelical 
faith. Its central idea is the absolute sover- 
eignty of God, a sovereignty so absolute that 
apart from His predestinating, ordaining will 
no act of any sort, either in the natural or 
spiritual realm, can take place. Calvin was 
not, however, the originator of this idea, since 
we find its germ in the views of the ancient 
Stoic philosopbers. The speaker explained 
the synergistic and monergistic theories held 
by various branches of the early church, and 
called attention to the fact that Augustine 
believed in substantial Calvinism 1,000 years 
before Calvin. He so strongly upheld moner- 
gism that it became known as Augustinianism. 
Early church history shows a succession of 
reactions against this system and revivals cf 
belief init. After one of these reactions the 
tide set strongly again in favor of monergism 
in the time of Calvin. Against the doctrines 
of justification by faith and the supremacy of 
the church was set up Calvin’s idea of the 
absolutism of God. 

Calvinism has five distinctive points of doc- 
trine, known as natural inability, particular 
election and reprobation, limited atonement, 
irresistible grace and perseverance of the 
saints. The underlying conception of each 
of these doctrines is the same—the complete 
inability of the soul on the one hand and on 
the other the over-ruling, all-determining will 
of God as opposed to any theory of free moral 
agency. The system is open to serious objec- 
tions because it has concealed the boundless 
grace of God in Christ, obscured the beauty 
and glory of Christ’s kingdom and cut the 
nerve of missionary effort. Distinctive Cal- 
vinism, Mr. Morgan declared, has at present 
no place in Congregational teaching or preach- 
ing, although we retain shreds of the system 
in its nomenclature, such as “ original sin” 
and ‘‘ perseverance of the saints.’”’ In closing 
the speaker showed how fully we repudiate 
today the doctrines advanced by Calvin. 

In the few moments devoted to general dis- 
cussion Rev. O. T. Lanphear defended Calvin- 
ism, emphasizing its philosophical aspect. 
Calvin’s theory was that there is no order 
of time in the divine thought, as all things 
are from eternity contemporaneous. Since 
God is immutable His decrees have been in 
His mind from the beginning. The accept- 
ance of this time factor will lead to an evo- 
lution in the idea of God which results in 
pantheism, Mr. Lanphear admits there have 
been cranks in Calvinism, but says a study of 
the philosophy of the divine Being will do 
away with the problems relating to its fatal- 


ism. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn Uncomfortable. 

The Brooklyn strike, tying up nearly all 
its surface railway lines, has made the week 
about as uncomfortable as it well could be 
for the good business people of that city. 
Their one consolation has been that the 
elevated roads did not join in the strike, 
thus shortening the morning and evening 
walks which many thousands would other- 
wise have been compelled to take between 
their business places and theirhomes. The 
authorities have been watchful and prompt, 
and comparatively little violence to persons 
or property was done till late in the week. 
There were several smal] riots on Thursday 
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and Friday and the railway people asked 
for the help of the militia. About $30,000 
have been daily lost to the companies, 
which should have gone to the families of 
their more than 5,500 employés in these 
hard times, and would have so gone but for 
the strike. Besides this, it is estimated that 
the strike is costing Brooklyn’s wholesale 
and retail traders more than $350,000 a day 
in loss of business, Attempts at friendly 
arbitration bave been more or less success- 
ful with some of the roads, for which not a 
little praise is given to the wise and kind 
intervention of Mayor Schieren, who has a 
gift for calling out the good sense of the 
railway officials and of some of their more 
influential workmen. A meeting of the 
State Board of Arbitration with the railway 
presidents was in session at the City Hall 
Friday afternoon and many were hoping 
that the end of the strike might not be far 
off. The sympathy which many tender- 
hearted people gave the strikers at the be- 
ginning has been oozing out since the dis- 
plays of violence have appeared. 

No More ‘“‘ Judge’’ Divvers. 

One of the best gains of the new order of 
things is the fair prospect of the passing of 
a bill, drawn up by the Committee of 
Seventy, for entirely abolishing the present 
order of police justices, and in their places 
having the mayor appoint a board of nine 
city magistrates, their term to begin on 
May 1 next, that of three of them to ex- 
pire on May 1, 1899, 1902, 1905. Their 
salary is to be $7,000; they are to appoint 
their own clerks and other needful officers, 
and are to hold court sessions every day ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays from nine till 
five. The mayor is also to appoint five 
justices of the court of special sessions, 
with a salary of $7,000, to attend to speci- 
fied classes of cases. The best of all is that 
the mayor is not obliged to fill these benches, 
after Tammany’s fixed practice, with saloon 
keepers and prize fighters of the Paddy 
Divver stripe, but he is actually compelled 
to appoint as judges only those who have 
been for at least ten years in legal practice. 
How strange it will seem when thieves, 
drunkards, gamblers, policy and ‘ green 
goods men” and their like come to be tried, 
not by their ‘‘ pals,’’ but by honest and 
decent men who know law and respect it. 
Helping Women to Help Themselves. 

One of the quietest but most successful 
of our organizations for practical Christian 
activity is the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, which has just held its annual 
meeting, cheered by an address from Dr, 
Parkhurst.. Its report was a surprise to 
many who think themselves fairly well 
posted in such matters. In its ‘‘ Margaret 
Louise Home’”’ over 5,000 self-supporting 
women enjoyed last year the comfort of 
35,874 nights’ quiet lodgings and 310,429 
good meals at reasonable prices; also the 
use of its library of nearly 23,000 good 
books, and free evening entertainments, us- 
ually attended by as many as 600 guests. 
Bible classes and devotional meetings have 
been largely attended. Profitable fresh air 
work has been done in the summer, the 
association’s summer homes having received 
nearly 400 guests. Much useful instruc- 
tion has been given, free, in day and even- 
ing classes, in all the common branches of 
work now open to self respecting women, 
and many articles made by the industrious 
inmates and outside workers were disposed 
of for their benefit. Nearly $5,000 was paid 
to seamstresses alone. Positions were found 
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for more than 2,000 and safe boarding places 
for nearly 3,000. The amount of greatly 
needed protection and help furnished to a 
most deserving class entitles the associa- 
tion to a high place among our Christian 
agencies. 


Presbytery on Parkhurst. 


Atits full January meeting the New York 


Presbytery enthusiastically and with but 
one vote to the contrary passed, not the 
resolution that was offered and postponed 
at the December session, but a far stronger 
one, in commendation of Dr. Parkhurst 
and his great work of reform. The one 
negative vote was cast by the member who 
opposed the former resolution, and who 
now formally protested against the action 
of his brother presbyters. The Presbytery 
and Dr. Parkhurst, however, both bid 
fair to survive the protest. The Park- 
hurst testimonial fund has reached nearly 
$20,000. 

Temperance Revival. 

Quite a lively temperance revival is going 
on in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. L. Thompson, pastor, under 
the lead of the well-known E. D. Murphy, 
son of the temperance orator, Francis 
Murphy. The house is thronged. Over 
200 converts had been hopefully gathered 
in several days ago, and others are every 
eveving pledging themselves to total ab- 
stinence. 


Week of Prayer. 

The Week of Prayer was observed by all 
the evangelical denominations, and by union 
meetings at prominent centers. One, un- 
denominational, was held daily in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church by Chris- 
tian women. Notwithstanding the terrible 
weather, the meetings were genérally well 
attended, and the results were encourag- 
ing, if not marked by wonderful converting 
power. Several of the meetings are still 
kept up with interest. 


Personals. 

Dr. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, on ex- 
change with Dr. McLeod, preached in the 
Clinton Avenue Church pulpit last Sabbath, 
and thrilled that people, well used to good 
preaching, with a sermon on Young Chris- 
tian Manhood, illustrated from the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, whereon the preacher had 
personal experience. People hereabouts 
want to hear him oftener. 

Rev. J. B. Clark, pastor of the Lee Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, has been compelled to 
take a respite from long continued, hard 
work, and his pulpit is to be supplied 
meanwhile by Rev. J. N. Taft, formerly of 
the East Church. 

The hotel proprietors of New York have 
an association for the promotion of their in- 
terests. At their annual dinner at Delmon- 
ico’s last week appeared among them the 
(formerly ‘‘ Rev.’’?) W. H. W. Murray, of 
whom his quondam friends have lately 
heard little. Called up for a speech he 
retold the story of his Adirondack experi- 
ence, and contrasted the primitive rural 
inns of that time and region with the costly 
hotels of which it boasts today. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Libraries of Chicago. : 

The directors of the Crerar Library have 
now decided that it shall be a reference 
library, and that only the income of any 
given year and previous accumulations 
shall be expended during the year. This 
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rule seems to be necessary in order to avoid 
the temptation of laying out more than the 
funds will warrant on a site or for build- 
ings. The library, under the terms of the 
will, must be on the South Side of the city, 
although as yet it is quite uncertain in 
what part of this section it will be perma- 
nently located. There is a general desire 
on the part of the public that a librarian be 
chosen at once and that the preliminary 
work essential to the opening of a rich col 
lection of books be done as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile the magnificent new building 
in which the public library of the city is to 
be housed is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. It will probably be ready for books 
some time this year. The last year this 
library has cost the taxpayers $139,321. To 
meet charges on the building and ordinary 
expenses the managers of the library ask 
for this year the sum of $494,850. Consid- 
ering the demands this estimate is not a 
whit too large. The library continues to be 
used as generally as ever, and the public is 
greatly aided in its efforts to obtain books 
by the establishment of delivery stations 
here and there throughout the city. There 
are now between twenty and thirty of these 
stations. 

The rich treasures of the Newberry Li- 
brary are increasing all the while, and the 
studious are not slow to take advantage of 
this fact. There are now more than 100,000 
volumes stored in the building. In a few 
weeks the splendid edifice designed for 
the Historical Society will be open to the 
public. The reports of our Law Library 
are encouraging, so that with these larger 
collections of books, together with half a 
score of others of a quasi public sort, it 
would seem as if lovers of knowledge even 
here might find the information which they 
are seeking. 


A Quarto Centennial at Evanston. 

Last Sunday the members of the First 
Church at Evanston celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their organization. 
Sunday morning the pastor, Dr. J. F. Loba, 
gave a historical sketch. In order to 
understand the comparatively late origin of 
the church it must be remembered that 
Evanston was started as a Methodist settle- 
ment, the seat of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and that for a long time everything 
was Methodist even in religion. In 1866 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists began 
to worship together. Two years later the 
Presbyterians withdrew, paying for half of 
the property which they and the Congre- 
gationalists had owned in common. The 
arrangement was an amicable one, and the 
two churches have always been on the best 
of terms. In 1869 a Congregational church 
was organized, and in 1870 Rev. Dr. E. N. 
Packard began his ministry, which con- 
tinued with great success till his removal 
to Dorchester in 1879. He was followed 
by Rev. A. J. Scott, whose term of service 
was signalized by the building of a house 
of worship worth not less than $60,000. 
His successor was Dr. N. H. Whittlesey, 
who resigned in 1892 to devote himself to 
the work of gathering funds for disabled 
ministers. He was followed by Dr. Loba, 
under whose leadership the church is as 
prosperous as ever. 

In the evening members of the congrega- 
tion were called upon to contribute to the 
interest of the occasion. L. H. Boutell, 
Esq., one of the charter members of the 
church, gave such an account of the church 
in its membership and in its work as he 
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alone could give. Colonel Redington traced 
the growth of the Sunday school, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Roberts gave a history of the mission- 
ary work of the church, Mr. J. P. Ballard of 
a branch church recently organized in South 
Evanston, while Mr. F. M. Elliot gave a 
history of the music of the church, which 
has always been of a very high order. Mrs. 
E. A. Bosworth and Mrs. J. A. Kimbark 
also gave interesting and valuable reminis- 
cences, Altogether the day was rich and 
inspiring in its memories, and most encour- 
aging as to the future growth and power 
of the church. Both in membership and in 
benevolent contributions the church ranks 
with the best in our region. A handsome 
souvenir of the occasion was the program, 
which was finely arranged with pictures of 
the former and present edifices and chapel 
and excellent likenesses of the four pastors. 
Deepening Religious Interest. 

Judging from the reports given by the 
brethren at the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday 
morning, the Week of Prayer was observed 
in nearly all the churches, and with excel- 
lent results. Inthe majority of the younger 
churches, and in many of the older subur- 
ban churches, meetings have been kept up 
this week. Not only have professed Chris- 
tians been quickened, but there have been 
many conversions. Perhaps the most striking 
report was that given by Rev. R. A. Torrey 
of the Chicago Avenue Church and the head 
of the Moody Institute. The members of 
the church of which he is pastor observed 
the week as a week of prayer. In the meet- 
ings there was no speaking or exhortation, 
nothing but prayer. This is a custom of 
the church. The topics considered were 
those presented by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. Mr. Torrey says he thinks that these 
topics furnish an outlook over the broad 
field which is exceedingly helpful to a 
church like his. Almost every night there 
were conversions. The interest culminated 
in the services on Sunday, and especially in 
the service Sunday evening, when half a 
score found the Lord. Members of the in- 
stitute also observed the week, in addition 
to the services in the church, in services of 
their own. Saturday night the meeting 
was kept up till 3.30 a. m., and even then it 
was hard to break up. It was held in In- 
stitute Hall. The prayers were for the 
Holy Spirit, who descended upon the wait- 
ing band in great power. From this simple 
report of the feeling in a single church, one 
may judge of the feeling which prevails in 
many other churches in the city. In our 
larger churches, like the Union Park, the 
First and the New England, the meetings 
were well attended and the spiritual influ 
ence of a decidedly encouraging character. 
We hear equally satisfactory reports from 
our Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
churches. Were it anywhere but Chicago, 
where so much is going on to attract atten- 
tion, we should anticipate a powerful re- 
vival in all ourchurches, As it is there will 
be hundreds of conversions, 

Berea College. 

Monday morning the brethren listened, 
also, for a few minutes to President Frost 
of Berea. He is an adept in the way of 
putting things and his statement made a 
profound impression. The institution is 
solving the problem of two civilizations in 
their relation to each other—that which 
began on the James and that which began 
on Plymouth Rock. Kentucky is the best 
State in the union for the solution of this 
problem. From the mountain whites are 
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to come some of the best material in our 
country. Berea admits nocolor line. She 
says nothing about it, but opens her doors 
to white and black alike, and both alike 
avail themselves of the advantages which 
she offers. It takes about $12,000 a year 
more than is furnished by endowments and 
tuition to support the college. Those bod- 
ies of ministers and those churches which 
give President Frost a hearing will be deeply 
moved by his story. 

Chicago, Jan, 19. FRANKLIN, 
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RELIGIOUS USES OF COMMON THINGS 
IN THE COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL. D., 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADEL- 
BERT COLLEGE, 


The college is established not so much to 
teach Christianity as to be Christian, not so 
much to teach righteousness as to be right- 
eous. The promotion of righteous conduct 
and the formation of Christian character 
are fostered better by the prevalence of 
sound ethical and religious living than by 
instruction in systems of morals or in for- 
mal interpretations of historical Christian- 
ity. Atmospheres are stronger than rules, 
The colleges are failing to appreciate at full 
value the opportunities and the means 
which their ordinary work offers for giving 
a mighty moral and religious training to 
their students. The common things of the 
daily life of the college may have a directly 
religious use. 

The gymnastic and athletic drill should 
be made to minister to the highest aims of 
religion. Religious health is promoted by 
intellectual health, intellectual health by 
physical health, physical health in the col- 
lege student is best promoted by gymnastic 
and atbletic exercises. A much saner saint 
than the ancient is the modern saint. His 
saintliness is also of a far more comprehen- 
sive type. He has won his sainthood less 
by self-abnegation than by the transmuta- 
tion of lower values into higher. The 
strength of appetites in the college man is 
not destroyed by physical crucifixions, as it 
was destroyed in themselves by some of the 
elder worthies, but it is rather transmuted 
into intellectual vigor and a spiritual zeal. 
In such an alchemy the work of the gym- 
nasium and of the field has much value. 
Preaching, in 1888, from the words, ‘‘ How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual,’ Phillips Brooks 
said: 

As they [these words] stood on the walls of 
the gymnasium, what they declared wouid be 
the need of a strong body for all best spiritual 
life. As they stood written on the study wall, 
they would mean the utter failure of the 
strongest body unless a spiritual life came 
down from above and occupied it, came out 
from within and clothed it with a worthy 
purpose.... 

The religious use of the ordinary subjects 
of instruction is more apparent, though not 
more vital, than the employment of athletic 
opportunities. The college may use every 
subject which it teaches, not asa means for 
teaching religion, but a means for helping 
its students to be religious. Mathematics 
is such a subject, for is not mathematical 
truth the only absolute truth known to 
man? Is not all truth to God absolute? 
Does not, therefore, mathematical truth 
represent a method by which the student 
may receive helpin his endeavor of appre- 
bending divinity and of making his life 
Godlike? Does not also all scientific truth 
give evidence of the existence of design in 
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nature; and does not the existence of a de- 
sign prove the existence of adesigner? And 
who is this Designer other than He whom 
the believer adumbrates to himself by the 
name God? Does not biology, moreover, 
if it endeavors to penetrate beyond phe- 
nomena to the origin of life, find the postu- 
late of a creative first cause more reasonable 
than any other supposition in explaining 
the beginning of things? If the infinitely 
small) germ of life seems to give evidence of 
the being of God, so also does the infinitely 
great creation. Astronomy no less than 
biology is theistic in its foundation and 
conclusions. Dr. Henry M. Field, writing 
me a few months ago about his college 
days, describes Prof. Albert Hopkins as 
one ‘who, in leading us among the stars, 
led us to the Creator and Ruler of all.” 

All teaching of language and literature, 
ancient or modern, of psychology and of phi- 
losophy, of economic science and of politi- 
cal theory may have a profound and vital 
religious significance for the young student. 
Yet of the various subjects taught by the 
college bistory offers as opportune a method 
as any for the conveying of religious im- 
pression, for, if one adopt the theistic 
conception, history is the story of the real- 
ization of the divine ideals for humanity. 
Is it profane to describe history as a pro- 
gressive incarnation of God? If a biogra- 
phy is the story of the life of one man, may 
we not call history the biography of hu- 
manity, and is not bumanity the child of 
God? 

The great Protestant Reformation be- 
comes meaningless without the religious 
interpretation, but even the preceding Re- 
naissance, although primarily intellectual 
in its origin and progress and results, has 
many and vital religious relations. What is 
the chief tenet of Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution 
other than that religion has been the most 
formative power in the development of soci- 
ety? It is impossible to take up a single 
thread in the whole web of history without 
finding that thread either religious or 
closely related to religion. As the great 
Bunsen says: ‘‘God does reveal Himself in 
the history of the world,’ and ‘‘the divine 
is the principle of ever new causation,”’ 

This divine element, this religious con- 
dition, prevailing in the story of individual 
and national life presents a large and con- 
stant opportunity, not indeed for the teach- 
ing of religion, but for indicating and im- 
pressing religious truths and relations, 
The wise teacher avails himself to the ut- 
most of such opportunities. To him the 
term ‘‘profane history’’ is profane. All 
history speaks of the presence and power 
of a divine Being, whose being and whose 
character he seeks to relate to the being 
and the character of the student. 

I am therefore convinced that the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity should be pre- 
sented with greater constancy, larger force 
and more persuasiveness to the mind of col- 
lege students through the ordinary meth- 
ods and condition of college life. Among 
such truths are: (1) the being of a God; 


(2) the revelation of God through history; 
(3) the revelation of God made in men’s 
conscience and consciousness; (4) the re- 
sponsibility of men to God; (5) the need of 
a Saviour for men; (6) the beinousness of 


moral evil; (7) the beauty and glory of right- 


eousness. Let us, teachers and students, 
seek for the mighty power of religion in all 
the recreations and the learning of the 
college. 
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Great 


William G. Schauffler was born at Stutt- 
gart, the capital of Wiirtemberg, Aug. 22, 
1798. In consequence of the constant wars 
which had shaken Europe ever since the 
great French Revolution of 1789, the for- 
tunes of the Schauftler family became de- 
pleted, and in 1804 William Schauffler’s 
father, Philip Frederick Schauffler, led a 
band of colonists to Russia, where great in- 
ducements were held out to German set- 
tlers by Catherine the Second, who desired 
to people the uninhabited, though fertile, 
lands of the Volga and Ukraina. These 
colonists: were exempted from all taxation 
for thirty years; their descendants, now 
very numerous, still inhabit the country 
and preserve unbroken the German lan- 
guage and customs, and from them come 
many of the emigrants now found in the 
Dakotas and other parts of the United 
States. 

The Schauftlers, after being on the road 
nine months, arrived in 1805 at Odessa, 
then a village on the seacoast of South 
Russia and governed by the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, afterward premier under Louis XVIII. 
of France. The governor knew German 
well, and through his influence Philip 
Schauffler was made mayor of the German 
population of Odessa. 

There were then no German schools in 
the village and the Schauffler children were 
taught by a clerk of their father’s. Will- 
iam studied French with his sister and 
learned to play on the flute. He con- 
structed a beautiful instrument, and all 
his life charmed his friends by his exqui- 
site playing. The Sehaufflers were models 
of morality and entertained ‘‘ orthodox” 
views, but enjoyed few religious advan- 
tages. They, as a family, possessed an in- 
nate refinement and culture, and the musi- 
cal ability of the children ‘caused their 
entrée into circles far above them in social 
standing and prevented their mingling with 
the uneducated and, for the most part, 
unprincipled Germans then inhabiting the 
village. 

William learned a trade and helped in the 
support of the family. Until ‘‘ twenty-two 
years of age he lived in the world and for 
the world.’’ Though given to much serious 
thinking, he became very fond of worldly 
amusements, but his chief passion was 
music. In 1820 there came to Odessa the 
Catholic priest, Lindl, afterward excom- 
municated from the Roman Church. He 
preached with great power, and drew young 
Schauffler to his services, where he was con- 
verted. Missionary work early attracted 
Schauffler’s attention and five years later, 
at the age of twenty seven, invited by “the 
ardent but eccentric Dr. Wolff,” he left 
home and accompanied him to Persia. He 
barely escaped shipwreck before reaching 
the Bosporus. 

He found the plans of Dr. Wolff imprac- 
ticable, and now turned to Andover, Mass., 
instead of England, as he first intended, for 
preparation for a missionary career. After 


a weary voyage of four months he arrived 
in Boston with eleven dollars in his pocket. 
He was cautiously, but politely, received 
by Secretary Evarts of the American Board 
and by him advised to confer with the pro- 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


V. William G. Schauffler. 


By Rev. C. C. Creecan, D. D. 


fessors at Andover. His linguistic attain- 
ments won favor with them and a year of 
preparation for the seminary was soon de- 
cided upon. He proposed to sell his flute 
to buy books, and to work at his trade for 
self-support. The students bought his flute 
for $50, then gave it to him on condition 
that he would play at their meetings. 

He remained in Andover five years en- 
gaging in arduous study and assisting the 
professors. Aside from Greek and Hebrew, 
he studied Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Samari- 
tan, Rabbinic, Persian, Turkish and Span- 
ish, but to accomplish this he abstained 
from all miscellaneous reading and hardly 
looked at a newspaper. He was entirely 
ignorant of the French Revolution of 1830, 
and reached France in 1831 not knowing 
Louis Philippe was on the throne. While 
engaged in his scholastic course, William 
often went to Lowell, Mass , then just start- 
ing as a manufacturing center, to conduct 
religious meetings, and gave much energy 
and zeal to this work. 

He was ordained in Park Street Church, 
Boston, Nov. 14, 1831, a missionary of the 
American Board. He was first sent to Paris 
to continue his linguistic studies, but ina 
few months passed from the then plague- 
smitten city to Odessa by way of his birth- 
place, and after a brief sojourn full of evan- 
gelistic labor went on to Constantinople. 
He was sent to Smyrna to look after mission 
interests and here met and soon became 
engaged to Miss Mary Reynolds of New 
Haven, Ct, then teaching a mission 
school. They were married Feb. 26, 1834, 
by Dr. Goodell at the residence of Commo- 
dore Porter the American ambassador. In 
a little repast enjoyed at Mr. Dwight’s the 
evening after the ceremony roasted potatoes 
and butter formed the rarest viands, never 
having been introduced into Constantinople 
until Mr. Schauffler bad them sent from 
Odessa. 

The early part of the Schaufflers’ married 
life was sorely tried by living in a plague- 
infested city, and by privations and sick- 
ness; but Mr. Schauffler in the midst of all 
labored earnestly in his translation of 
the Scriptures into Hebrew-Spanish, and 
preached on Sundays in English and Ger- 
man to local residents. In April, 1836, he 
took his family to Odessa, and here a sec- 
ond son was born to them, and here both 
children died, but in spite of this affliction 
he worked on and many conversions took 
place during his sojourn, 

In March, 1837, he and his wife returned 
to Constantinople, and while living here 
with Missionary Dwight’s family Mrs. 
Schauffler was exposed to the plague in 
caring for Mrs. Dwight, who died of it; in- 
deed exposure to this terrible disease was 
an everyday occurrence to the Schaufflers, 
but their faithful care for the physical and 
spiritual needs of those about them can be 
appreciated only by those who witnessed 
their great work. . 

In September, 1837, the Schaufflers, with 
their infant son Henry, went to Vienna. 
Here crowds came to hear the preaching, 
walking long distances after their day’s 
work and sleeping in wagons, stables and 
other available places. Such were the 





people that papal Austria soon after put 
under the harrow of persecution. <A fourth 
son was born to the Schaufflers in Sep- 
tember, 1839. At this time Mr. Clay was 
the American ambassador and the Schauf- 
flers made many notable acquaintances, 
among them being the Archduchess Maria 
Dorothea, who became their friend. 

Religious services in English were some- 
times held, and at length William Schauf- 
fler was permitted, in a private interview, 
to lay before the emperor himself his 
printed Bible, upon which he had lavished 
the great work of his scholarship and of 
which he had said: “If I but live to finish 
this work I shall consider my missionary 
life a success, secured and safe,’’ The 
Bible was printed in Vienna because the 
best font of Hebrew type was found there. 
The verdict of the Jews was entirely in its 
favor, and the book went forth with the ap- 
proval of the rabbis. A larger edition fol- 
lowed a few years later. 

In July, 1842, the Schaufflers were back 
at their station and the Goodells enter- 
tained them until their own home was 
ready for use. The Armenian persecution 
was going on, and being a missionary to the 
Jews and having German servants the 
Schauffler home was closely watched, and 
many and arduous were the cares during 
this time. Mr. Schauffler had now num- 
bered ten years of missionary life, and thus 
far he was sole representative of the Jewish 
Mission from tbe United States and his 
chief co-operation seems to have come from 
the English and Scotch, also represented in 
the field and afterwards leading in the 
work, for the reason that missions to the 
Jews never took a deep ho}d upon the Amer- 
ican Board. 

At the meeting of the station in 1855, it 
was recommended to the Board that the 
Jewish Mission be relinquished to the 
Scotch Free Church. It is not surprising 
that after twenty three years of service, not 
the least of which was the work in Salonica, 
Mr. Schauffler felt aggrieved at this sum- 
mary disposal of the mission. He might 
have called for a reconsideration, but he 
did not care to do so, and refused a position 
in the ranks of the Scotch brethren, and 
also declined an invitation to enter the 
Armenian field. [He had put through the 
press a Hebrew grammar, a Hebrew-Spanish 
lexicon of the Bible, and a third popular 
translation of the Psalms into Spanish. 
He seemed to feel that his work was done. 

But at this time the mission appointed 
Mr. Schauffler to present to the Evangelical 
Alliance, then meeting at Paris, the great 
question of religious liberty in Turkey, in- 
cluding the Mohammedans. The chief ob- 
ject was to induce the alliance to plead 
with the sovereigns of Europe to use their 
influence with the Turkish sultan to abolish 
the death penalty among the Moslem con- 
verts to Christianity. The French mem- 
bers, especially, were reluctant to lay the 
case before Napoleon III., but by declaring 
the little band of missionaries at Constanti- 
nople would fight the battle at any cost, 
and without aid of their brethren, if neces- 
sary, Mr. Schauffler carried the assembly 
and won the favor of the English ambassa- 
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dor, Sir Stratford Canning. The news of 
Sevastopol’s fall was posted along the 
streets the very morning Mr. Schaufiler left 
Paris, and at Stuttgart he was invited to 
speak on the Crimean War. 

Having returned to Constantinople in 
February, 1856, he decided to enter the 
Islam field, and with his usual energy pro- 
ceeded to acquire the Turkish tongue, and 
through his activity a new mission was 
opened for the Turks in the interest of 
which Mr. Schauftler visited Boston a little 
later, and after an absence of thirty-one 
years both he and his wife found a cordial 
welcome. To institute a new mission for 
the Turks on the very field of the Armenian 
mission, where race prejudices were antago- 
nistic and might call for separate buildings, 
Mr. Schauffler foresaw would prove too 
costly for the Board, but he was encouraged 
to go forward, and, with some misgivings, 
after a time he went back to his work. 
The arduous task of translating the Scrip- 
tures into Turkish was before him. But 
difficulties soon arose, among them the en- 
trance of the Propagation Society of Eng- 
land and the determination in Boston not 
to institute a separate Turkish mission, but 
to have the Armenian mission cover the 
field, and serious complications occurred 
which resulted in Mr. Schauffler’s resigna- 
tion from the American Board. Thus sum- 
marily closed the ‘‘ separate’? Turkish mis- 
sion as had the Jewish before it, and through 
all these trying times Mr. Schaufiler’s faith 
and charity prevailed and his chief concern 
was for the diffusion of Christianity. His 
remaining years were given to his great 
work of Bible translation. 

In 1874 the veteran missionary and his 
faithful helpmeet left Constantinople, and 
many a tear flowed and many a benediction 
followed from the home that had been 
theirs for forty years. After sojourning 
with their son Henry, a missionary of the 
American Board in Moravia, they came to 
New York to pass the rest of their days 
with their two younger sons. In January, 
1883, Mr. Schauffler died and his widow 
has passed away within a fortnight. 

His was a character singularly unseifish 
and pure. His rare scholarship and espe- 
cially his translation of the Bible into Os- 
manli-Turkish called forth from the Uni- 
versity of Halle and Wittenberg the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity and from Princeton 
College the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Nature endowed William Schauffler with a 
vigorous body, a character simple, honest 
and grand, a generous, enthusiastic heart 
and a symmetrical and highly gifted mind, 
while grace developed both heart and mind, 
and the obscure young mechanic of Odessa 
became the widely known, honored and 
ardently loved missionary, whose work will 
be for all time. 


ONE WAY OUT. 


BY REV. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 


What is to be done about the debt of the 
American Board is becoming a very grave 
question. 

Wealthy men will not pay it. No 116 men 
can be found to give a thousand dollars each, 
nor can any equivalent arrangement be made. 
The remainder of the Otis legacy, if it were not 
appropriated to other uses, would not pay 
more than seven-twelfths of it. The efforts of 
the committee appointed at Madison do not at 
present promise to remove it. The total re- 
ceipts for the first three months have fallen 
short of those for the first three months of the 
previous year. 
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Is there any remedy? Thereis. It was in- 
dicated in the example set by the Ridgeland 
church, Illinois, which two weeks ago, in ad- 
dition to its regular collection, contributed 
one dollar for each member toward the debt. 
The church of Dartmouth College has just 
followgd that example. If other churches 
will do likewise the burden can be removed. 
Indeed, the membership reported in the New 
England churches would easily do it. Isthere 
any better way? And is there any other way? 


SO 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


“This seems like old times,’’ exclaimed a 
middle-aged woman as she waded through 
Boston slush and raised her umbrella against 
falling snowflakes last Wednesday. Twenty 
years ago and more the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions marked an epoch 
in the lives of New England women. The 
meetings, lasting two days, followed the Week 
of Prayer, and the old edifice of Mt. Vernon 
Church was packed solidly with women from 
the pulpit stairs to the organ loft. Fre- 
quently there was a blocking snowstorm, a 
‘* January thaw,” or other impediment in the 
way of travel, but none of these things moved 
those brave pioneers. And what zeal, what 
consecration, what fervor, what spiritual up- 
lift characterized those early gatherings! 
Therefore, to the veterans, there was a touch 
of sadness in the thought that the meeting 
last week in Berkeley Temple was a fare- 
well to the old anniversary, in point of time. 
But 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 


and any momentary feeling of regret was 
quickly displaced by rejoicing at the sight of 
new, young faces and evidences of progress. 

Mrs. Judson Smith being detained by illness, 
the services were conducted by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels, a vice-president, with much effi- 
ciency. Two important changes were made 
in the constitution, viz: the abolition of the 
quarterly meetings, substituting therefor an 
annual gathering the first Wednesday in 
November and a semi-annual in May, also a 
provision that the payment of one dollar an- 
nually, or membership in an auxiliary, shall 
constitute membership in the board. Miss 
A. B. Child, in an admirably condensed re- 
port, showed the workings of the twenty-three 
branches and 1,668 auxiliaries which compose 
the constituency ofthe board. A new feature 
of the year has been a missionary circulating 
library, and through the Bureau of Exchange 
800 manuscript letters have been sent out and 
arrangements made for 200 meetings. This is 
an index of what a busy hive of industry the 
headquarters in the Congregational House 
must be. Eight missionaries have gone out 
for the first time; ten have come to America 
during the year, of whom six returned to 
their fields. The treasurer, Miss Ellen Car- 
ruth, reported receipts from all sources as 
$101,898. 

It was an excellent plan to divide the sur- 
vey of the entire foreign field into four parts, 
and papers which were models of conciseness 
and graphic description were prepared by 
Mrs. E. E. Strong, Mrs. John O. Means, Miss 
L. M. Fay and Mrs. Joseph Cook. To those 
who remember the barriers, particularly in 
the education of girls, which the early mis- 
sionaries encountered, it seemed like a dream 
to hear about King’s Daughters Circles, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and temperance or- 
ganizations flourishing in the strongholds of 
Islam, while reports of Sunday school work 
were enough to put to the blush some of our 
boasted American methods. A still further 
token of the breaking down of prejudices was 
the statement that Dr. Grace Kimball of Van 
has a large practice and cordial treatment 
from both European and Turkish doetors, and 
has even prescribed for one of the govern- 
ment officials. The seed sown a generation 
ago is now bearing fruit in different types of 
homes, different kinds of mothers and in the 
phenomena! facilities now afforded for edu- 
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cating girls. All these points were empha- 
sized in the addresses of Miss E. M. Blakely of 
Marash, Miss Bessie B. Noyes of Madura, 
Mrs. M. E. Logan of Ruk and Mrs. J. H. De 
Forest of Japan. It wasa delightful feature 
of the day to name the new boarding school 
for girls in Madura Capron Hall, in honor of 
the noble woman who has done so much 
for the uplifting of her sex in India. A spe- 
cial offering of $220 was made at the after- 
noon session for this object. 

Despite the severe storm the church edifice 
was packed in the afternoon, over 1,300 being 
present. Two hours of reports and addresses 
culminated in a half-hour’s informal talk 
from Lady Henry Somerset, who was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Joseph Cook in a singularly 
felicitous manner. An impressive hush per- 
vaded the room as Lady Henry spoke ear- 
nestly and eloquently of the unity of woman’s 
work, paying a fine tribute to this pioneer 
organization. The silent snowflakes, which 
for hours had been massing their whiteness 
outside, afforded an apt illustration of the 
way in which women have united their forces 
against heathenism, intemperance and all 
forms of social evil, accomplishing results far 
beyond the power ‘of individual effort to 
secure, This address, together with the ten- 
der devotional service conducted by Mrs. 
J. H. Stuckenberg at the end of the morning 
session, and Mrs. Capron’s fervent closing 
prayer were among the rich spiritual features 
of the occasion. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet in Boston next November. F. J. p. 
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OHUROH MUSIC. 

Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D , of the Cen- 
tral Church, Philadelphia, delivered two lec- 
tures on church music before the Yale Di- 
vinity School last week. 

In the first lecture the speaker surveyed 
rapidly the hymn writers from the earliest 
times, touching on the ancient use of the 
Psalter, the early Christian hymns and the 
hymns of the Greek and Latin fathers. The 
earliest hymn, so far as is known, was written 
by Clement of Alexandria about 200 A.D., 
and was translated by the late Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter—"‘ Shepherd of tender youth.’”’ Isaac 
Watts still stands supreme among hymn writ- 
ers. His hymns comprise about one-tenth of 
our best modern collections. Our own de- 
nomination may claim Watts and many others 
of the best English and American authors. 
All denominations are represented in our 
hymn-books—a fact that promises well for 
the unification of Christians. A good hymn 
should embody Scripture, not dogma, should 
contain universal truths without being didac- 
tic, and should be strong, tender and serious 
and from the heart, 

The second lecture dealt with the church 
music of all ages. The great services of Bill- 
ings, Thomas Hastings and Lowell Mason 
were shown. A new school of composers has 
grown up in England and the United States, 
which marks the dawn of a new era. Music 
should be a means, not an end, in worship— 
the means whereby the entire congregation 
gives expression to its devotion. A large, 
well-trained choir is best to lead the singing. 
The day of quartets is passing. They are 
unknown in England, where musical culture 
is more general than in America. The late 
Mr. E. N. Anderson developed two volunteer 
choirs in a church in Worcester to a high 
point of effectiveness. The function of the 
choir is to lead the singing, not to give a con- 
cert. That is an unhealthy church growth 
which is produced by showy music. Congre- 
gations may be trained to sing chants and 
even simple anthems and should come to love 
the best music. 

A campaign of musical education is needed, 
in which ministers ought to take a leading 
part. There is no good reason why better 
hymns are not used in the Sunday school and 
in prayer meetings. Where it is possible a 
choral union should be organized to sing sec- 
ular as well as sacred music. J. W. B. 
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The Divine Life the Principle of Unity.* 
By Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., Boston. 


“And on this side of theriverand on that was thetree ganity of the faith that beholds God every- divine nature, the free utterance of the in- 


of life.”"—Rev, 22: 2. where. finite exuberance, the ravishing apocalypse of 
The first vague look over the Hudson Valley THE UNITY BEHIND MATTER. the eternal mind. 
from the top of the Catskill Mountains pre- First of all there are the realms of sense Then, again, instinct is at work in the out- 


sents the whole landscape as one, but a and spirit. Between the material order and ward world, the pursuit of an end, the reali- 
second and aclearer vision breaks it into two, the moral, the law of things and the law of zation of a purpose without the sense of it. 
with the great winding river asa third thing. souls, the noblest minds, especially in our [ook into the shell life of the world; behold 
Another and a larger look and the broken time, have beheld a stupendous and irredu- the marvelous homes that life builds for 
landscape is reunited. The river itself is a ejple contrast. The regularity of the motions itself, working out designs the most elaborate 
living and moving thing, and on either side of planet and star has become the supreme and exquisite, giving conformations to the in- 
of it there is life. This simple fact of life, expression of fate; the sweep of cosmic forces terior the most intricate and wonderful, and 
omnipresent, persistent, indestructible, over- as seemed blind and brutal; the method of coloring and polishing the exterior oua-ans: 
comes all difference and makes the endlessly eyolution has seemed cruel and inhuman, its prising grace! We cannot attribute to the 
varied scene one beautiful whole. sacrifice of the weak to the strong an unre- dull inhabitant of the shell the intelligence 
In the eyes of childhood the world is one lieved horror, its note of progress the muffled yeedful for such structures. Kant said in- 
continuous and wondrous reality. Like the voice of universal despair. Against the creed stinct is the voice of God, and was be not 
Master’s coat, it is woven without seam—it is that sees any concern for man or passion for right? Whatart of man can match the afflu- 
all of a piece. There is break, jar, contrast goodness in the natural world, nature red in ent fineness of the results of coral activity ? 
nowhere. It is a beauty and a mystery. tooth and claw utters terrible protests. The Where is the architecture that can equal that 
Later the stream of consciousness divides the two spheres have been set down as absolute ofthe bee? What voyages of exploration are 
expanse of being into two—it sets nature on contrasts—nature as the sphere of force, the comparable to the movements of migrating 
the one side and God on the other; moral goul as the realm of love. birds? Coleridge said that experience is a 
order on the hither bank and the play of Science, with its idea of natural selection, light hung in the stern of the ship, and illu- 
blind force on the farther; the fruits of the has appeared to put nature beyond the pale winating only the path over which the sailor 
Spirit here and the rank growths of sense of human sympathy, to convert it into an un- has come; ‘but instinct, as we find it in the 
there. The universe has become an appalling moral monster. The faith that the heart war- jower forms of life, is a lamp set in the prow,. 
dualism, and across this wondrous river of rants, the universe has appeared to discredit; throwing into clearness the course that 
conscious thought the sensuous and the spirit- the standard that the conscience uplifts, the stretches onto the receding horizon. Instinct. 
ual, the material and the moral, the brutal method of nature sets aside with scorn; the jg the lightning flash of the supreme intelli- 
and the divine, stare each other in the face. love that the soul would enthrone over all, gence. 
Later still, as the soul is rapt in the vision of the history of creation disregards as a foolish Natural selection itself, that greatly dreaded 
God, the divine life is beheld as springing dream. Fine spirits, open to the influence of thing, is a revelation of mind and a bint at 
and manifesting itself on both sides of the the time, have trembled before nature as an morality. Natural selection is unconscious 
stream of personal existence. The contrasts uncircumcised Philistine, a champion of on the part of the subjects of it, and in this 
have been thrown into the shade, the teeming atheism and despair sent forth to menace aspect is a branch of instinct. It is the at- 
variety and endless diversity have been sub- the hosts of the Lord, a Goliath shouting his tainment of an end, the survival of the strong 
dued to brotherhood, the principle of unity challenge into the ears of faith, humiliating the improvement of animal life, without ping 
has been discovered—the principle in which the valor of the church, and with his terrible sejousness on the part of the improving races. 
all the differences and oppositions of God’s taunts mocking our prayers, paralyzing our The whole process is a display of mind, as 


world find their eternal reconciliation. endeavor, blaspheming our ideals, and filling manifestly so as the process over which mau 
This I take to be the principle underlying the leaders of Christian beliefs with shame presides in his selections. Two-in-hand is 
the striking image in the text. There isthe and sorrow. enough for the average driver, four-in-hand 


river of life that seems tocut the universe in Now, although these contrasts between the fox the skillful, and the range open to the ex- 
two; and there is the tree of life growing on outward and the inward must remain, they pert is sharply limited; but we look abroad 
this side of the river, and on that, and mak- are not absolute. When the law of physical ypon the countless orders of animal life and 
ing the entire expanse of being one sublime evolution is applied tothe things of the Spirit, pehold them driven simultaneously over the 
whole. The divine Life, the supreme spiritual when the materialist comes alung and reduces mighty avenues of space and time into fairer 
Presence, the infinite Person, the eternal, the sublime evidences of religious history to forms, into more complex character, into- 
vital Love is the source and foundation of all the psychological concomitant of the dance conditions answering more completely to the 
unity in nature and in man. Perhaps the of atoms, we must emphasize the contrasts forces by which they are bounded. If the 
conception of an eternal, vital love best cor- between the sphere of things and the sphere phrase means anything, natural selection is a 
responds to the words of the text—‘‘ The tree ofthe soul. The outwardis to the inward as revelation of a present cosmic mind. And the 
of life.’ The tree is the expression of the the bond to the free, the slave to the master, vast sacrifices, the wholesale carnage of the 
vital force. It is the body that the wonderful the unmoral to the moral. course of evolution, is not the absolutely 
unseen principle builds for itself; and spring But behind all these contrasts we behold black thing that it sometimes seems to be. 
and summer and autumn and winter are but the unity of the divine life. There is beauty The loss has been in the interest of gain, the 
the perpetual varied utterance which it makes jn nature, and beauty is the apocalypse of the sacrifice for the sake of improvement, the 
of its hidden and indestructibleessence. The fullness of living intelligence. Take, for ex- waste to insure a steady approach to higher 
figure of the text bids us think of ariver with ample, the unnumbered trees of a great forest, and completer forms of existence. The goal 
one life blooming upon either bank. Passing the countless leaves on every single tree, the is to see existence lifted to its highest possi- 
beyond the symbol to the reality, it bids us perfect individuality of each separate leaf, }je form on the animal plane. The sacrifice 
conceive the eternal, vital love rooted inthe the boundless variety in the common design, is not meaningless, it is for the sake of the 
invisible world, lifting up its head inthe soul the wonderful delicacy of the embodied plan, highest end upon that level. There is here a 
and in the regions of sense, fashioning for the inapproachable finish and perfection. In hint of other levels, and other ends, and other 
itself splendid utterances in human history all this affluence of foliage there is a manifest sacrifices. There is here an example of the 
and in the realm of nature, appearing on apocalypse of living intelligence. You see a surrender through which the better is born, 
either side of man’s conscious lifein anamaz- child blowing soap bubbles. They are as and a symbol of the self-surrender through 
ing march of prophecy and fulfillment, pathos eyanescent as anything could be. They are which the best comes into the human soul. 
and sublimity, blooming and fading, and no sooner born than they die. They are of At its worst, natural selection is a pursuit of 
blooming anew, making for itself forms and 4q]] sizes, of all degrees of brilliancy, and they the highest on the physical plane and a stern 
pageants in endless and glorious succession, fjoat off into nothingness with their shadowy call upon animal life to side, through sacri- 
its. If hiding behind all the creative and re- walls resplendent with beauty. What do fice, with the cosmic aim to reach the highest. 
newing soul of the universe. Conceive God they mean? They mean the sense of beauty It is also the rude analogue of the eternal 
in this, and we, perhaps, come close to the jn the child and the power of expression. pursuit of the moral ideal in human history 
thought lying in the words of the text. They are in their way an utterance of the and the sublime summons served upon man 
But is this great idea practical? Is it pos- artistic feeling and intelligence of their little 4, join in the movement, through heroic self- 
sible to behold all things in God? Are we maker. The foliage of the successive seasons surrender, that the goal may at last be over- 
able in all honesty to discover Him as the has the same significance. From the opening taxen, 
head of the universe, as the uniting lifein all of the buds in spring to the falling of the 
the diversities of human endowment, voca- dead leaves in autumn the time is brief. 
tion, society and history? It may be worth What does this endless procession of the It is here that we come upon the magnifi- 
while to see if this is really so, or, at least, to seasons covering the earth with their fleeting cent meeting place of nature and spirit. In 
offer a few suggestions in vindication of the glory,mean? It means the fullness of beauty the idealism of the material world, and in the 
* A sermon preached before the Mansfield Summer in the divine mind. This bloom of the world, idealism of human history, we discover the 
School of Theology in Mansfield College Chapel, its swift decay and death, followed by @ new presence of God. The common, universab 
Oxford, July 22, 1894. birth equally gorgeous, is but the play of the movement is onward and upward. Far down 
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the vistas of the future the double goal is 
planted, and the race of matter and of mind 
is thitherward. Thus time is a sublime race- 
course, and over its unmeasured distances the 
purpose of God is speeding: in the life of 
the animal for the attainment of physical com- 
pleteness; in human history for the achieve- 
ment of moral balance and grace; in both for 
the display and realization of His own being. 
The doctrine of evolution is the most stu- 
pendous assertion of the idealism of God ever 
made in the history of thought. Think what 
creation by infinitely slow degrees means! It 
is the setting up in the far distant eternity, on 
the part of the supreme mind, of an end upon 
which throughout the whole process of evo- 
lution He is ever moving. We see idealism 
more impressively in the building of the ark 
that took 120 years than in the construction 
of a modern ship in six months, Thedistance 
of the end from the beginning, and the length 
of the interval that connects the start with 
the finish, throws into greater conspicuous- 
ness the ideal that is the governing power. 
Back in the remote eons, when the substance 
of the universe was simple and homogeneous, 
God began His work of creation. His method 
was to replace the lower with the higher, to 
work out the more perfect through the less 
perfect, to make the forms of being today 
more complex and wonderful than those of 
yesterday, and give tokens that the order of 
existence tomorrow shall be more marvelous 
still. We go back in imagination ages upon 
ages and watch the first forms of life, “ the 
monsters that tear each other in their slime.” 
We follow the path of advance, the slow but 
sure development of the higher from the 
lower, and we mark the ceaseless aspiration 
of the mighty movement, the travail of the 
whole creation for the birth of the sons of 
God. From the beginning the form of man 
as the goal of the creative process stood in the 
divine thought, and the length of time be- 
tween the start and the finish, the countless 
intervening years of labor and sorrow, witness 
as nothing else could to the sovereignty of 
the divine plan. It is this increasing purpose 
of God, this idealism common to both, this 
rich growth of the tree of life in the two 
realms, that establishes the unity of the out- 
ward and the inward, the material and the 
moral. The idealism of nature and the ideal- 
ism of human history are but different aspects 
of the eternal purpose of God. On the inner 
bank of the stream of personal life and on the 
outer we may behold the divine life. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY. 


Another mighty conflict of our time is that 
between the individual and society. The 
acute remark has been made that the illustri- 
ous author of The Wealth of Nations, while 
founding his scheme of political economy upon 
the individualistic, the competitive impulse 
of human nature, grounds his scheme of ethics 
upon the principle of sympathy. There is the 
root of bitterness out of which the dualism 
comes. Man as an industrial being must be 
an Ishmaelite; man as a moral being must be 
a vicarious force, a bearer of other men’s bur- 
dens, a follower of Christ. In Cain and in 
Christ we find the extreme of these extremes. 
‘*AmI my brother's keeper?”’ That scornful 
challenge reveals the individualistic basis of 
the industrial world, throws into the face of 
the idealist the contempt of the ordinary busi- 
pess man for his fine theories, states with 
tremendous frankness the accepted principle 
of modern enterprise. The law of trade is 
founded. upon the denial of human brother- 
hood, is grounded upon the limitation of re- 
sponsibility to the individual competitor, is 
created and supported by the selfish side of 
man’s nature. 

Take now the otherextreme. Weare beings 
of imagination and sympathy. We have the, 
power to picture to ourselves the tragedy inj 
other lives and to feel for them. Upon this 
side of our nature we ground our morality— 
we exact of ourselves moral consideration for 
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mankind. We behold Christ who went about 
doing good, who, although He was rich, for 
our sakes became poor that we, through His 
poverty, might become rich. We see Him 
entering into the whole fallen life of His time 
that He may lift the burden from the weak to 
His own shoulders. There is the ethical ideal. 
Our Christianity, so far as it is living and per- 
formed, is at war with the principle upon 
which the industry of the world is organized. 
There is thus a tremendous dualism in our 
social existence. On the one hand we dis- 
own, and on the other we assert,Jour human 
brotherhood. In one department of life we 
follow the maxim of Cain, and in the other 
we try to imitate the example of Christ. 

All sincere and competent minds recognize 
the dualism. When it comes to the remedy, 
there is no longer agreement. On the one 
side men command us to let things alone, for 
the reason that our foolish interference will 
only make matters worse; and, on the other, 
we hear piercing, indignant voices calling for 
the complete reorganization of society. There 
is the man with no remedy, and there is the 
man with the socialistic panacea. 

Now the Christian cannot allow that there 
is any evil in the world for which there is 
absolutely no remedy. If there is any wrong 
in all this world for which there is no redress, 
and no power to kill the root out of which it 
springs, Christianity has ceased to be the ade- 
quate religion for man. It may sti)l entertain 
the rich, inspire the prosperous and gild the 
homes of power; but the new heaven and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
for which humanity longs, it has no power to 
create. The man who confronts the evils of 
society, and who confesses that he knows of no 
remedy for them, cannot be a believer in God, 
nor can he have any real confidence in the 
gospel of Christ. Toleration of iniquity is the 
confession either of partnership in it or of 
atheism and despair. 

The second class, the men who are to re- 
model the world with socialistic devices, are 
at least men of faith, although they are not 
equally men of sense. They do not reckon 
sufficiently with human nature. They do not 
adequately realize the stupendous thing that 
society is, nor the vastness of the enterprise 
of moving it over from one principle to an- 
other, They do not recognize the appalling 
incidental outrages that would result from 
the swift inauguration of their Utopia, nor 
the sad absence of those instincts, intuitions 
and elemental forces necessary to the work- 
ing of any scheme. The sea must come close 
to the plank on which your great steamer 
rests her keel; otherwise the ship cannot be 
launched. You can push the great thing but 
a small way; the tide must be ready to re- 
ceive her from your hands and float her away 
in safety and in beauty. There must be ele- 
mental spiritual forces, a waiting flood of 
divine life, before the vast schemes of those 
who labor to perfect society from without can 
even launch them. 

This brings me to the inner and vital solu- 
tion suggested by the text. The problem of 
society is the problem of the divine life. Only 
the creative energy of a vast and imperious 
consciousness of love can do the service re- 
quired. The clouds that give us the tender 
beauty of morning and the radiant pathos of 
evening, and that float in magnificent masses 
of black and white through the sky at noon 
are generated from the earth. They rise from 
river and lake and sea, and form the rich 
heart of the world; and in the same way the 
forms of love, the expressions of brotherhood, 
the pure and splendid utterances of human 
intercourse can be real only as they are cre- 
ated by the fullness of the living soul. The 
vaulted heaven is made by the sphericity of 
the earth, the shape of the sky conforms to 
that of the globe; and similarly the forms of 
social compact must answer to the configura- 
tion of the thought and emotion and purpose 
of the human spirit. 

It would be a hopeless task to produce sum- 
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mer artificially. But when the world rolls 
into the right place in its orbit, when the life, 
quickened in the roots of nature, begins to 
rise in overflowing fullness, the new burst of 
green must come, the wonder of fresh foliage 
must appear, the outward transformation 
must dawn in answer to the power of life. 
The miracle of spring is the symbol of the 
method of triumph over the break between 
the social actual and the social ideal. 
OLD ORTHODOXY AND MODERN FAITH. 

There is the battle between the faith of the 
past and the faith of today. How is that to 
issue in a lasting peace? The Puritan view 
of the Bible is fast passing away. Does that 
mean a break with the times of John Knox 
and Oliver Cromwell, with the faith of White- 
field and Jonathan Edwards? The whole of 
Latin Christianity is under arraignment on its 
theoreticside. Its metaphysic is in disrepute, 
its interpretation of human nature and history 
and its philosophy of Christianity are swiftly 
becoming obsolete. There is no ground in its 
idea of God for the divine humanity of the 
gospel, no basis in the purpose of the infinite 
for the highest interests and a¥pirations of 
mankind, no sufficient theory to support and 
inspire the nobler practical activities of Chris- 
tendom. Must we on this account part for- 
ever with Tertullian and Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas and Anselm, Luther and Calvin, and 
all the heroic servants of God who did their 
magnificent service for mankind under the lim- 
itations of now discredited thought? And if 
scholarship as applied to the Bible, and sci- 
ence as applied to the outward world, and 
thought as applied to the problems of the uni- 
verse are giving us enormous advantages over 
the preceding generations, what is to keep us 
from an isolating and desolating pride? What 
is to hold us open to the past, and in love and 
reverence for its greatness? These are mo- 
mentous questions! No race can attain great- 
ness, no generation of Christians can reach 
the dignity that belongs to it, without a vast 
historic consciousness; and how is this possi- 
ble, when ancient opinions about the Bible, 
ecumenical confessions of faith, authoritative 
exponents of orthodoxy no longer elicit the 
old reverence nor command the old support? 

We must dig deeper for the imperishable 
identities of the generations. If one would 
find the unity of the earth he must not linger 
on its surface with mountains and rivers and 
continents and oceans, nor with the contrasted 
stratification of its crust—one must go to its 
heart. There in the heaving flood of fire are 
the everlasting identities. Down below an- 
cient opinions, ecumenical confessions, and 
orthodoxy accredited by a thousand years of 
almost universal sway, is the fiery life of 
Christendom. Down in the depths of being 
and power Clement and Tertullian are one, 
Origen and Augustine, Bernard and Abelard, 
Luther and Zwingli, Edwards and the Metho- 
dists, the Cambridge Platonists and all the 
popular Calvinists of England, Scotland and 
America for the last two hundred years, The 
gospel is, first of all, the gospel of the divine 
life, and because of this sublime primary it 
becomes a philosophy of God, of the person of 
Christ, of the church, and the book that is the 
monumental witness of the ancient and su- 
preme revelation. If inthe philosophy of the 
Bible and Christ’s mission and God’s purpose 
we have lost identity with former generations, 
in the abundant divine life that gives rise to 
these philosophies, that arraigns them for 
their inadequacies and that impales them for 
their sins, we recover our sense of kinship 
with our brethren. The abundance of divine 
life will save us from the errors of Paracelsus: 


I saw no use in the past; only a scene 

Of degradation, ugliness and tears, 

The record of disgrace best forgotten, 

A sulien page in buman chronicles 

Fit to erase. 
The divine life in Christendom is the product 
of the Holy Spirit working in the human 
heart, and the intellectual appreciation of 
that life is the outcome of the Holy Spirit 
working upon the human reason. But the 
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moral problem and the intellectual are prob- 
lems of the Spirit of God. They are to be 
solved through the evolution of human right- 
eousness and intelligence. History is great 
and dear because God is in it, because He is 
solving the problem of the conscience and the 
problem of the reason through the progress of 
the race in the swift succession of the cen- 
turies. As well might the front wave in the 
incoming tide seek the shore by moving coun- 
ter to the force of the sea behind it as for the 
latest generation to hope to succeed in finding 
truth or possessing righteousness in defiance 
of the moral and rational momentum of the 
past. 

There seems to me an immense opportunity 
to the present generation. God seems to be 
urging us into deeper life. This is the final 
cause of the church’s discipline. Discredit 
has been cast upon the old theistic argument 
that God may be found in the conscience and 
the heart; doubt has been raised about the 
credal construction of the person of Christ 
that His practical supremacy may be attested ; 
traditions about the Bible have been blown 
away that men may come to behold its inap- 
proachable grandeur; the distinction between 
the church and the world has been obscured 
that the purpose of God and the deeps of the 
divine Spirit might be discovered underneath 
humanity. The Jew lost everything when 
Christ came, but in the case of the Jew who 
became a Christian he received it back a thou- 
sand-fold increased. The Christian of today 
has the poverty of dogma and tradition turned 
into the unsearchable riches of Christ. In 
the disastrous gale which occurred in the 
Samoan Islands some years ago, and where a 
German ironclad and an American went 
down, the British officer saved his ship by 
putting on steam and heading out to sea. 
That is the law in navigation. When the 
storm becomes violent steer for the open sea. 
As the ocean deepens the danger disappears. 
It is precisely so in matters of faith. When 
the gale of doubt is raging on the angry coasts 
of belief head the church the other way, steam 
out from the shallows. As the life deepens 
the peril lessens; on the abyss of the eternal 
vital love is perfect security. There are very 
few deep sea disasters, and there are no 
wrecks of faith in the mid-ocean of the divine 


life. 
THE LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER. 


Another great conflict of our time, and the 
last that I shall mention, is that between the 
life here and hereafter. The amount of 
thought bestowed by this century upon the 
question of future existence is greater in mass 
and in seriousness than perhaps has ever been 
devoted to it. And on this mysterious subject 
the text sheds a great light, for, after all, 
what is our strongest assurance that souls 
live on after death? The moral interpreta- 
tion of the world Jays vast foundations; the 
amenableness of man to the ethical judgment 
of the universe is a weighty consideration; 
the insight that discovers in man’s mental life 
a single perdurable personality supplies 
much; the philosophical power that finds 
kinship between the divine and the human 
renders a great service; the resurrection of 
Christ, for those who in their inmost heart 
believe it, puts the question to rest. But, 
after all, it is the consciousness of the ca- 
pacity for the divine life, the consciousness 
of the possession of it in some degree, that 
certifies to the vigor that can survive all 
sbocks, that attests the reality of the high 
power that must live on. The breaks in the 
landscape caused by the broadest rivers are 
indeed an impediment to man and beast, but 
they are no hindrance to the bird. It can pass 
as easily, as merrily, over the expanse of the 
Mississippi or Amazon as 1t does over the 
moving shadow upon the field of grain. At 
that high altitude, in that serene aur, it 1s 
impossible to feel the obstructions that lie on 
the lower levels. And in the same way, when 
men are caught up by the Spirit, when they 
are borne upward by the strong wings of love 





and trust, they move over the mysterious 
chasm of death as if passing over the shadow 
of asummer cloud. It is the capacity for the 
life eternal, and, better still, the experience of 
it, that establishes the connection of the here 
and the hereafter. Love may be differently 
conditioned there and here, as Lazarus and 
Joseph of Arimathea show it differently con- 
ditioned in time, but, however conditioned, 
the soul of love is the same in all worlds. 
The stream of death is very real to the heart 
that clings to the objects of its loveand vener- 
ation. It is the appalling and apparently im- 
passable break in the expanse of being. Be- 
cause on this side and on that there is the “ tree 
of life,’”’ the soul may pass through the river 
singing like Bunyan’s pilgrim, although no 
one may know the full meaning of the mystic 
song. 
KINSHIP ACROSS THE SEA. 

Iam reminded as I close of another mo- 
mentous question, the perpetual brotherhood 
of the English-speaking races on this side of 
the Atlantic and on that. There could come 
no greater evil to these races, no sadder 
disaster to the civilized world, than the de- 
struction, or even the serious interruption, of 
this brotherhood. Upon what do we depend 
for its perpetuity? Weare of one blood, and 
blood has power to unite; we are of one 
tongue, and that has strength to confederate; 
we inherit the same inspiring traditions; we 
steep the heart of childhood and youth in the 
same songs; we have in common a rich and 
splendid literature; our political institutions 
are near of kin; our commercial interests are 
in many ways identical; and between us 
there is the parental and filial tie. For all 
these assurances of brotherhood we may well 
give thanks. In the cable of affinity by which 
these two mighty nations are bound together 
each is a strong and an important strand, 
and yet we look for a deeper ground of fellow- 
ship. Brotherhood must rest on identity of 
purpose and ultimate end of endeavor. If 
here science shall toil in veneration for 
truth, and art glow in love of beauty, and 
genius strive in a sublime zeal for goodness, 
and the prophet speak and suffer for the faith- 
ful expression of the will of God; and those 
whose care it is to preserve the integrity of 
the empire shall seek more and more the ad- 
vance of the empire of righteousness; and if 
there wisdom shall rise victorious over igno- 
rance, and patriotism over selfishness, and 
conscience over greed ; if there the heroism and 
the sacrifice so illustriously displayed at the 
birth and again at the regeneration of the na- 
tion shall continue; if the spirit of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln shall increasingly govern 
the people, and the genius of Emerson and 
Longfellow enrich them, and the spiritual in- 
sight and passion of Bushnell and Beecher 
and Brooks ennoble them; if1n all ways open 
to Him the Holy Ghost shall come to fire the 
souls of the people, to give them an enthusiasm 
for bumanity and the hightened sense of 
their unparalleled mission to the world; if 
the tree of life shall tlourish there and here, 
the great sea will occasion no break in the 
permanent, inspired and controlling brother- 
hood of Great Britain and America. Is not 
the broad ocean a living thing? Is it not the 
high priest of the nations? Does it not stretch 
from continent to continent, and bear over 
the expanses of its iife the increase of the 
earth and all the momentous exchanges of 
these two great peoples? Is it not the river 
of life swollen to unwonted breadth and 
depth, that it may the better serve the chil- 
drenof God? Andif on this side and on that 
we can bebold in the faith and love and hope 
of both nations the blooming of the tree of 
life, shall we not feel assured that brotherhood 
between Britons and Americans is to be ever- 
lasting? And thus in nature and in spirit, in 
the individual and in society, in the past and 
in the present, in the older nation, with its 
glorious history, and in the younger, with its 
superlative opportunity, in the here and in 
the hereafter, God shall be all in all! 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The Pilot (Roman Catholic), commenting on 
certain statistics which indicate the numer- 
ical strength of the church in this country, 
says: ‘‘ We Catholics are surely one in seven 
of the population of the country. If by our 
united efforts we should win to the true faith 
double our own numbers, we should be doing 
little more than reclaiming our own estrays, 
and repairing the consequences of our own 
bad example or neglect. We are not doing 
anything like this; and yet too many of us 
dare to boast of Catholic progress, and to re- 
proach our non-Catholic neighbors of not 
seeing and following the Catholic light, which 
we are hiding from their vision by the shadow 
of our bad example, or utter worldly selfish- 
ness.”’ 

The Christian Leader publishes a valua- 
ble paper by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, the emi- 
nent physicist, on Known Relations Between 
Mindand Matter. Hesays: ‘* Present science 
gives no warrant for holding that the matter 
which constitutes it (the body) is lifeless or 
inert, but on the other hand it does show that 
it is endowed with an energy and that in enor- 
mous quantity, and also that the minute 
study of it has led students from both the 
biologic and physical side to conclude that 
matter is itself alive as endowed with an in- 
alienable quality, and that the manifestations 
of this quality depend upon the degree of 
complexity of composition and arrangement 
rather than upon any super-endowment with 
any kind of entity.” 

The Evangelist, commenting on Dr. Park- 
hurst’s course and the New York Presbytery’s 
delay in indorsing him, asks, Is a man less a 
man because he is a minister? Has he a dou- 
ble personality? Ifso says Dr. Field: ‘‘ Well 
indeed, then are things turned upside down; 
the man is better than the minister, and the 
holy office, which was thought to lift him 
above his fellows, is really a degradation, 
since it ties his hands and his feet, his body 
and his soul. If a young man in taking upon 
him the vows of ordination thereby abridges 
his liberty to go down into any depth of dark- 
ness to save them that are lost, then had he 
better stand aloof. But the assumption is 
utterly false. Our Saviour never put such re- 
straint upon His disciples or upon Himself. 
He went among lost men and women, to the 
horror of the Pharisees, to whom He did not 
hesitate to say that publicans and harlots 
would go into the kingdom of God before 
them! ”’ 

We refer elsewhere to the pastoral letter of 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The Living Church is satisfied 
with it: ‘‘ The majority of men know in their 
hearts that if there is a supernatural religion it 
must in its essence be unchangeable. ‘ Where 
the body is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.’ It only remains that the bishops 
shall practically back up these statements of 
necessary truth by refusing to allow their 
students to connect themselves with schools 
in which they are not steadfastly held and 
taught. As an essential measure to this end 
no candidate should be allowed to pursue his 
studies in a school which has no necessary re- 
lation to the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
eburch, and which cannot, in any direct way, 
be called to account.” 


ABROAD. 


The British Weekly says the main enemy 
to sound theology today is “ Binitarianism.” 
“ Unitarianism bas no theology. It can have 
none, because it discards the materials. But 
Binitarianism, which ignores or rejects the 
authority of the apostles and the dispensation 
of the divine Spirit, has made a sustained ef- 
fort, based on selected phrases from the gos- 
pels, to establish a doctrine of divine father- 
hood contradicted by the facts of this life, 
and only to be maintained by the assertion of 
a series of facts in the other of which Scrip- 
ture knows nothing.” 
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The Home 
DESTINY. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, PLYMOUTH. 


Live thou today thy best, and fill 

Thy noblest sphere, through good or ill. 
He need not fear the future’s way 

Who lives a noble life today. 





Fulfill thy fair ideals now; 

Let men today see on thy brow 

That crown beyond all earthly cost 
That some have left to time, and lost; 


For many be the minds that say, 
‘We will be great some future day! ”’ 
And, like the mirage on the sea, 
Their dreams but mock reality. 


O, think not future years can give 
A grace that doth not in thee live, 
That hath not of thy toil and care 
Been wrought to make thy spirit fair. 


Read from the tablets of thy heart 
Thy destiny in what thou art, 
And know the promise of the goal 
Is in the altitude of soul. 


Awake then! seize the present time, 
And mark it by some deed sublime! 
Smite down thy sin, bid sloth away, 
And in thyself be great today! 


So live, and lo! the humblest things 
Shall lift thee as on eagles’ wings, 
And thou thy guerdon sure shalt see, 
For as thou livest thou shalt be. 


_ 


One principle which ought to permeate 
the reciprocal relations of family life is 
that of self-improvement for the sake of 
others. ‘Get that you may give,’’ was the 
strong, terse motto given by a favorite 
teacher to the pupils in a girls’ school. 
‘‘ Make the most of your life that you may 
do most for the lives of others,’’ said Phil- 
lips Brooks. But what shall we get that 
may contribute to the enrichment of other 


‘lives? Not material things surely. These 


are hedged about with moneyed values 
quite out of proportion, usually, to our 
purses. Fortunately, the essential posses- 
sions—love, joy, peace and all graces of the 
Spirit—are attainable by the weakest and 
poorest of us, and these furnish a noble 
equipment for the wear and tear of daily 
life. We say, in hackneyed phrase, ‘‘I can- 
not afford’’ this or that. But we can afford 
these priceless gifts of character. Nay, in 
the ordering of our home life we cannot 
afford to be without them, However mea- 
ger our mental endowments, however bar- 
ren our external surroundings, we may yet 
have that ‘‘ moral sentiment’? which Emer- 
son tells us is ‘‘the foundation of culture 
as of character.’’ There is encouragement 
here for the most humble and ordinary 
woman. 


An important experiment in the matter 
of foods is being tried in the woman's 
department of Chicago University. Mrs. 
E. H. Richards of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Marion Talbot of 
Boston have been applying certain princi- 
ples of dietetics with most satisfactory re- 
sults. There, asin the ordinary home, the 
service costs more than the food, yet it has 
been found that $3.50 per week is sufficient 
to secure good board with the best possible 
service. The reduction in expense is gained 
by a different proportioning of foods—vege- 
tables, fruits and grains occupying a much 
larger place than meats. Milk and cocoa 
are abundantly provided, while tea and 
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coffee are allowed as concessions to pop- 
ular prejudice. The bill of fare shows a 
pleasing variety and the health of the pu- 
pils is one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of this regimen. Dr. Felix Oswald 
had a notable article recently in a medical 
magazine, in which he says: ‘*‘ We need not 
be Hindus to recognize the fact that our 
earth abounds with wholesome and nutri- 
tious products of the vegetable kingdom 
from the tropics to the polar limits of 
arboreal vegetation, and total abstinence 
from flesh food would promote the cause 
of moral as well as of physical health.”’ 


a 


NEEDLESS SACRIFIOES. 


There are sacrifices enough in this world, 
sacrifices which must be made and which, 
involve what suffering they may, yet bring 
in their sweet following ‘‘afterward,’’ a 
recompense of reward. But, also, there 
are saerifices—some larger, some smaller— 
which women offer up on various altars, 
and they amount in the end only to heart- 
ache and disappointment, having done noth- 
ing by way of good to anybody concerned. 
I sometimes think that we women need to 
be warned over and over against our con- 
stitutional tendency to unnecessary and un- 
called-for sacrifice. Not long ago I heard 
a case in point. It is only one of many, 
but as an illustration it will serve my pur- 
pose here. 

Away in a Western village, on the edge 
of a prairie, a sweet girl lived in the home 
she and her mother shared with her two 
bachelor uncles and her grandmother. The 
family were well-to-do, with ample fields 
and well-stocked barns. Every one was in 
perfect health, there was no cloud of any 
sort on the domestic horizon, when, one 
bright day, the thing that happens in many 
young lives happened in Mary’s. A young 
man, suitable in age, social position and 
Christian character, fell in love with her, 
courted her assiduously and received her 
promise to be his wife. 

Thus far no obstacle had intervened to 
prevent the two lives which had apparently 
grown up from childhood to complement 
each other from uniting and fulfilling their 
destiny. An unexpected one was presently 
raised in the oppsoition of the mother and 
one of the uncles to the wedding, an opposi- 
tion as unreasonable as it was surprising. 

‘‘ There is no occasion for Mary to marry 
for several years,’ said the mother. ‘She 
is well situated as she is, and her life is so 
easy and so sheltered that I cannot consent 
to her undertaking one which will probably 
be harder.” 

‘¢ She is the only young creature about the 
house,’’ added Uncle Ben, “ and we cannot 
spare her. Besides, her marriage would en- 
tail a good deal of extra expense. Luella 
{her mother] would have to keep hired help 
if Mary went away, while Mary and she 
get on smoothly together. The thing is not 
to be thought of foralong time. Of course 
the young people may be engaged if they 
choose.”’ 

Selfish as these special pleadings were, 
they sufficed to induce the delay of Mary’s 
marriage to John fortwelve long years, Each 
remained faithful to the other, but Mary’s 
old people steadily grew older and more 
‘get’? in their ways. Mary herself lost 
much of her girlish charm. John gradually 
hardened and became cynical and morose, 
and the freshness and spontaneity of the 
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early love were dissipated in the long strain 
of the slow and disappointing course of a 
foolishly protracted betrothal. 

It came to pass that one day last summer 
John tied his horse at the gate-post and 
walked up the path to the side door with 
the step of a man who had arrived at a reso- 
lution not to be trifled with. Mary was, as 
usual, busy about her work. The old grand- 
mother sat at the window knitting as she 
had been knitting, probably, when John’s 
first wooing began. I don’t know where 
the mother was nor the uncles at the mo- 
ment, but John wasted no words. 

‘“‘Take me or leave me, Mary,”’ he said. 
‘* Either step into that phaeton, drive to the 
minister’s with me and marry me this morn- 
ing, or give me up forever.”’ 

The look in his face was like the glow in 
a smoldering furnace, Mary hesitated, 

‘* Mother’’— she began. 

‘It has come to this,’’ interrupted John, 
firmly, ‘‘that you must choose between 
your mother and your husband. It’s take 
me or leave me—today.”’ 

‘* Mary!”’ 

It was the grandmother who spoke, her 
voice quivering and high-pitched, but ear- 
nest and still sweet in its cadence, 

“Mary, John has the right of it. Put 
your bonnet on and go with him. I never 
approved of this putting him off, myself, 
and I wish he hadn’t stood it so long. It’s 
been a sacrifice that nobody’s ever appreci- 
ated, the whole of it.’’ 

And Mary went. What fullness of bless- 
ing may still be for her and for John re- 
mains to be seen, but this is evident—they 
have lost the first beautiful springtime of 
their days, they have known the taste of 
hope deferred, they have done, in haste and 
without dignity, that which should have 
been worthily and appropriately done years 
ago. The beautiful bridal, the gradual adap- 
tation of the two young hearts to one an- 
other, the place of the new family in the 
community, were sacrificed, one and all, to 
maternal caprice and avuncular avarice. 

Long engagements are often inevitable. 
On the one hand the prospective husband 
may have kindred dependent upon him, or 
an inheritance of debts which must be paid, 
or his way to make in the world. The 
future wife may not throw aside a duty to 
an ailing mother, or to children, younger 
brothers and sisters whom she must edu- 
cate, Circumstances are sometimes relent- 
less. As a rule, however, long engagements 
are a great mistake, and when due to the 
feminine disposition to indulge in needless 
sacrifice they are almost criminal. 


SE 


A SIMPLER LIFE. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


Three dishes well-dressed, and a welcome withbal, 
Both pleaseth thy friend, and becometh thy hall. 
Thomas Tusser. 

The old writer who has left us his senti- 
ments in this couplet would doubtless be 
appalled, could he return to earth, at the 
menu of a modern dinner. The number 
of dishes he prescribed is multiplied many 
times, making a fine display, but requiring 
much outlay of money and labor. Are we 
any better satisfied with the result than we 
should be with the ‘three dishes well 
dressed?”’ 

When a great variety of foods appears on 
our tables at one meal we are not able to 
get the most enjoyment from any one dish 
or to know when it is in its best estate. 
The number of foods in our markets, though 
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large, has a limit, and the frequent appear- 
ance of any one which is necessary for an 
extensive daily menu makes us tire of it 
much sooner than if our daily list were less 
pretentious, 

This may be the cause of our eagerness 
for the earliest fruits and vegetables, so that 
by the time any article naturally would be 
in its best condition our appetites are al- 
ready cloyed. Now that everything is in 
season the year around, we lose the en- 
joyment of anticipation. A careful study 
of our ordinary foods would show plainly 
that each month of the year offers certain 
choice morsels, and if we strive to extend 
ihe season of these too far in either direc- 
tion we infringe upon that of others. 

The desire for variety of foods has also 
led to another evil, that is the use of high- 
sounding names for slightly different dishes, 
with but little regard to their meaning. 
Thus are developed such anomalies as ‘* Ris 
de veau & la Thanatopsis,” a compound of 
French and Greek which once appeared 
upon a bill of fare and was hardly a cheer- 
ful dish for the guests who understood the 
significance of the words. We owe much 
to the French chefs, but often they disguise 
a food with such a mixture of herbs and 
spices that though no one predominates the 
natural flavor is Jost. This is sometimes 
desirable, but in general it is better to de- 
velop the best natural flavors of individual 
foods, with little addition of foreign sub- 
stances. 

No one person, mistress or maid, can give 
proper attention to each separate dish 
while cooking a half dozen which are to 
appear at a single meal. Thus it happens 
that we seldom see any food at its best and 
are tempted to use strong condiments to 
stimulate fickle appetites. Scorched steaks 
and chops, dry, overdone roasts, soggy po- 
tatoes and underdone bread are frequently 
allowed in respectable households, because 
the best efforts of the housekeeper were 
given to extra dishes about which nobody 
cared very much when they were completed. 

The general use of the chafing- dish indi- 
cates a healthy reaction and a return toa 
simpler mode of life. True, the way in 
which this convenient utensil is sometimes 
used hardly shows simplicity, but in gen- 
eral its use means that people are begin- 
ning to see that they must serve themselves 
if they would be well served. There isa 
zest about the dishes thus prepared which 
is wanting when they are served in the 
usual way. This is partly due to novelty, 
but more to the pleasure of watching the 
process and most of all to the superior con- 
dition of the egg, oysters or cheese which 
have been carefully prepared and not over- 
cooked. 

It has seemed as if hospitality was be- 
coming a lost art because of the additional 
burden it brought to the housekeeper whose 
load is already heavier than she can bear. 
Yet some independent women have shown 
that it is possible to entertain their friends 
acceptably according to Thomas Tusser’s 
plan. Formal visits, or informal ones, need 
not daunt the housekeeper whose everyday 
routine is well planned and who allows no 
unnecessary work in her domain. 

The whims or dyspeptic stomachs of 
some members of a family often render it 
impossible to reduce the number of dishes 
for a single meal to its lowest terms; one 
cannot eat this, another must have that, 
until there must be a different beverage 
and cereal for each member of the family 





at the breakfast table and an equal variety 
at other meals. While this may be neces- 
sary in certain cases, in others, if the dainty 
ones were obliged to prepare these extra 
dishes for themselves, their tastes would 
quickly change. 

Fewer kinds of food at a single meal 
would do much to reduce the number of 
dishes to be washed, and this is one of the 
most serious tasks in our whole scheme of 
housekeeping. We have gradually come to 
consider it more satisfactory to serve each 
article of food as a separate course with its 
own appropriate china and silver. Thus 
the courses and number of dishes to be 
washed for family meals have increased so 
insidiously that as yet we do not realize 
how much this has to do with the question 
of domestic service. China and silver and 
linen closets require constant supervision, 
but that is asmal] task compared with the 
constant washing of dishes. Here is an im- 
mense amount of work which does little to 
better the condition of the human race, 
though cleanliness may be next to godli- 
ness, and therefore has retarded rather than 
forwarded civilization. 

Three courses should be ample for any 
meal at the home table. If for any reason 
we want more, let us go to the hotels, which 
have facilities for elaborate service. A 
soup and a salad may appear in turn, the 
former should be chosen for a cold, stormy 
day, the latter for the warm or cloudy days 
which make us languid. Or if we prefer to 
have the soup and salad to precede and fol- 
low our roast, let us omit the dessert. In 
one way and another we may simplify our 
method of housekeeping and yet raise its 
standard. Thus more time may be left for 
other occupations which are too often neg- 
lected. ‘Is not the life more than meat?” 
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BORROWING THE LORD'S MONEY. 


BY MK&S. 8, E. BRIDGMAN, 


The family was gathered at the breakfast 
table one morning near the Christmastime, 
The youngest and the delight of the house- 
hold, the little, winsome maiden, was absent. 

‘* Where is the girlie?”’ said one. 

‘*O, let her sleep,’’ was the reply, ‘‘she 
had a tiresome day yesterday”’’; and the 
discussion of plans for the coming holidays 
went on. 

Soon a childish voice was heard in the 
adjoining room as if in conversation. Hav- 
ing finished breakfast, the family went into 
the room and saw a little white figure 
sitting on the lounge, a tangled mass of 
brown curls about her face, swinging her 
pink feet to and fro, holding in her hand 
two small money banks. She was talking 
to herself ina perplexed and wondering way. 
‘* Why, the Lord’s bank has ever so much 
more money in it than mine has, I haven't 
near enough to buy all my Christmas pres- 
ents.”’ 

Her father, coming to her side and look- 
ing down upon the puzzled child, said, 
‘“* Why, daughter, you seem to have plenty 
of money for Christmas presents with your 
two banks.”’ 

‘*But, papa, this one is all I’ve got, the 
other is the Lord’s money, and He has ever 
so much more than I have!”’ - 

‘Well, couldn't you borrow the Lord’s 
money and pay Him back after Christmas?” 

With an earnest and surprised look she 
quickly replied, ‘‘O, papa, but I couldn’t 
borrow the Lord’s money to buy presents 
with!” 
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One of the family, coming to the rescue, 
said, ‘‘ Well, little one, put the banks all 
away and come to breakfast, and maybe 
before Christmas He will send you more for 
your bank,”’ 

With some hesitation and doubt she put 
them aside. The day before Christmas she 
again emptied the two banks on the table, 
and to her surprise she found a much larger 
portion for herself than when she opened it 
before. 

‘*O, papa, the Lord knew I didn’t want 
to spend His money, and He wanted me to 
have more for myself, didn’t He? and so 
He has sent me all this!” 

Yes; the Lord had sent it by one of His 
own messengers. 

The child had been taught from babyhood 
that when she had pennies given her she 
must share them with the Lord, and so had 
the two banks, one for herself and one for 
Him. His was ever kept sacred till needed 
for His work, while her own little deposit 
was often drawn upon, and when Christmas 
came she was surprised at the small sum 
left for herself. Yet nothing would induce 
her to use, or even borrow, His share, 
How this simple incident from real life 
shows the value of early training! If we 
had more of this spirit in regard to giving 
or laying aside for His service as the Lord 
has prospered, our great missionary opera- 
tions would not be crippled as now, and a 
steady stream would pour into the Lord’s 
treasury. And if this same conscientious- 
ness pervaded our churches, relative to bor- 
rowing ‘‘the Lord’s money,’’ we would not 
have to record, with deep sorrow and hu- 
miliation, defalcations among those who bear 
the name of Christian and who are promi- 
nent in church life. Mothers, this is your 
special work to train the little ones in their 
earliest years to conscientious giving and 
faithfulness in His service. 
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A MYSTERIOUS BOOK. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





One of the strangest books in this coun- 
try, and one that the United States govern- 
ment guards with scrupulous care, is in 
possession of the navy department. An or- 
dinary person could make very little out of 
the strange conglomeration of letters that 
are printed in heavy parallel Jines, with 
phrases and terse sentences on the margin, 
but unpronounceable and apparently mean- 
ingless. Nevertheless, the book figures 
prominently in the history of our country, 
and those who have the key to it make 
every letter mean a good deal. 

This naval book contains the cipher code 
of the department, and it is used to send 
cable messages to all parts of the country 
to instruct ministers and commanders of 
war vessels. The messages are all written 
and cabled in cipher dispatches, so that the 
operators are ignorant of their meaning. 
In times of trouble in a foreign country, 
such as in China and Japan at present, it is 
quite essential that all communications be- 
tween the secretary of the navy and the 
naval commanders stationed in the foreign 
waters should be secret. In this way oper- 
ators at either ‘end of the cable have little 
opportunity to betray the secret messages 
to any one, if they were so inclined, 

In addition to the question of secrecy the 
cipher code saves thousands of dollars to 
the government every year. In the cole 
letters and combination of letters represent 
words and phrases so that halt a dozen 
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words can often be vabled at the cost of an 
ordinary single word. All words exceeding 
ten letters are charged double, and the code 
is arranged so that every combination con- 
tains no more than the required limit. 
During the Brazilian revolution it cost the 
government as high as $500, and one mes- 
sage $1,500, to send instructions to the 
United States representatives in that coun- 
try. If the cipher code had not been used, 
the cost would have been more than double. 
When the great hurricane at Samoa wrecked 
the men-of war on the beach a number of 
years ago a message was sent to the secre- 
try of the navy which cost $1,000. It was 
comparatively short, but owing to the fact 
that the code book of the American war- 
ship was lost in the wreck the whole dis- 
patch had to be written out in plain English. 

A few of the trusted naval officers are 
permitted to know the secrets of the code 
book, and they are threatened with heavy 
penalties if they divulge the secrets of the 
ciphers. The book is always under lock 
and key except when in use, and it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to get a 
glimpse of it. A limited number of hooks 
similar to the one at Washington are placed 
in the hands of the commanders of the 
various squadrons and flagships. The books 
on the vessels are kept in heavy leaden 
cases that are perfectly water-tight, and no 
one but the admiral and his assistants are 
ever allowed to study them. Each book is 
leaded so that in case of war the book can 
be thrown overboard if the enemy captures 
the war-ship, and it will immediately sink. 
It is doubtful if the enemy could make 
much out of the cipher book if procured, 
but to prevent even the possibility of such 
an occurrence it is the duty of the com_ 
mander to toss the book overboard before 
surrendering. | 

When a dispatch is to be sent to any part 
of the world the secretary of the navy 
writes out in plain English the words of in. 
struction he wishes to send, and then two 
assistants who are familiar with the code 
translate this dispatch into the ciphers of 
the code. The message is then cabled, and 
when received at the other end the work of 
retranslating the dispatch must be gone 
through with by the commander and his as- 
sistants. This is slow work and often re- 
quires a whole day to decipher a dispatch 
of 500 words. Frequently the cable opera- 
tors make mistakes in a few letters, which 
cause considerable trouble and mischief, 
When Admiral Benham was in southern 
waters he cabled news to the secretary 
which had over forty errors, and it was im- 
possible for the naval experts at Washing- 
tou to make out what the admiral intended 
to say. The message was finally cabled 
back to Rio, Brazil, retranslated, and then 
sent to Washington the second time. 

The telegraph operators are responsible 
for some costly errors in this way, and as 
the cable companies make no reductions to 
the government Uncle Sam has to foot up 
many unjust bills. Another illustration of 
the carelessness of the operators occurred 
not long ago when Admiral Stanton was 
ordered to proceed to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
After studying over the message for two 
days the admiral sent word back to Wash- 
ington that no sense could be made out of 
the message. e 

A cipher code has long been in use in the 
navy, but the present system is only about 
eight years old, and is the work of a num- 
ber of naval officers, The principle is 
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simple after the key is in possession of the 
translator, but at the same time the labor 
of translating is very slow and clumsy. 
Officers fréquently spend a whole day in 
trying to read a message half a column in 
length. Asin short hand, letters and signs 
stand for words and phrases, the key of 
which is found in the code book. For 
instance, instead of writing out the words 
‘*secretary of the navy,’’ the code would 
have a word something like this, ‘‘ secnay,”’ 
This would pass as one word. When 
proper names are to be used it is sometimes 
difficult to do other than write them out in 
full, but frequently they are abbreviated. 
Titles and honorary degrees are not given 
in these secret cable dispatches, and most 
of them are simply addressed to ‘‘ Herbert, 
Washington,” if not ‘‘secnav,” which 
means simply Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert. 

In diplomatic affairs the cipher code is 
also used. If it were not for this secrecy 
the newspapers would easily obtain the gist 
of many of the messages sent to ministers 
resident in countries where trouble prevails 
or is threatening, and the government would 
find itself sadly involved in difficulties 
hardly to be appreciated. As it is, the 
cipher book saves money and trouble to the 
government, and the book which contains 
the secret to the whole code earns for itself 
the title of the most unique book in the 


country. 
SOHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
NEXT OENTURY. 

Here is a specimen of the questions which 
an exchange avers will be asked of new pupils 
when they enter the schools of the twentieth 
century: 

Teacher: ‘‘ Johnnie, have you got a cer- 
tificate of vaccination for smallpox?”’ 

‘6 Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Have you been isoculated for croup?”’ 

‘** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* Been treated with diphtheria serum?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Had your arm scratched with cholera 
bacilli?” 

‘** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Have you a written guarantee that you 
are proof:against whooping-cough, measles, 
mumps, scarlet fever and old age?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*Have you your own private drinking 
cup?’’ 

“Vou, siz’ 

‘*Do you promise not to exchange sponges 
with the boy next to you, and never use 
any but your own pencil?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Will you agree to have your books 
fumigated with sulphur, and sprinkle your 
clothes with chloride of lime once a week?”’ 

“Vou, sir.” 

‘* Johnnie, you have met the first require- 
ments of the modern sanitarians and may 
now climb over yonder rail, occupy an 
isolated aluminum seat and begin making 
P’s and Q’s as your first lesson.” 

sipieaiiendiptlScaicocsianoeih 

It would be a good plan if every child ola 
enough to read and write were taught to 
keep a bank account, giving his father or 
mother his little hoard to keep and opening 
a regular account with him. The child 
should have his smal] bank-book, in which 
his father might enter all moneys that he 
receives from him and which should be bal- 
anced from time to time like an ordinary 
bank-book. When he wants money he 
should draw a regular check on his father, 
and when his book is balanced he should 
receive his vouchers in due form. Besides 
this, he should keep an account book of 
private expenditures. In this way he would 
acquire practical knowledge of how to take 
care of money and of the value of it, and 
would learn businesslike habits that would 
stand him in good stead in after life.—The 
Household. 
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Seek a convenient time to retire into thy- 
self and meditate often upon God’s loving- 
kindnesses. 





Intimacy with God is knowing His 
thoughts and purposes, and pleading 
with Him in that knowledge. Living 
close to God begets a peculiar acquaint- 
ance with Him. ‘Shall I hide from Abra- 
ham that which I do?” He said, ‘‘for I 
have known bim.”’ But we can get nearer 
to God than Abraham did. ‘I have called 
you friends,”’ Jesus said to His disciples, 
giving as a reason because He had confided 
in them. Honor from men is valuable. 
But the highest honor is God’s choice, 
made known by the inward sense of in- 
timacy with Him. That gives one the 
highest position, the highest power with 
God and usually the highest power with 
men. 





Any unperverted mind will conceive of 
the Scriptural idea of prayer as that of one 
of the most downright, sturdy realities in 
the universe. Right in the heart of God’s 
plan of government it is lodged as a power. 
Amidst the conflicts which are going on in 
the evolution of that plan, it stands as a 
power. Into all the intricacies of divine 
working and the mysteries of divine decree, 
it reaches out silently as a power. In the 
mind of God, we may be assured, the con- 
ception of prayer is no fiction, whatever 
man may think of it.—Austin Phelps, 


Our Lord teaches us as to those very 
little things in order that we may know and 
fee] that nothing is too little to be ordered 
by our Father, nothing too little in which 
to see His hand, nothing which touches our 
souls too little to accept from Him, nothing 
too little to be done for Him. Each day 
adds some line, making thee more or less 
like Him, more or less capable of His love, 
fitter for greater or less glory, to be nearer 
Him, or to be less near, or to be away from 
Him forever.—Dr. Pusey. 





Hear me, O God! 
A broken beart 
Is my best part; 
Use still Thy rod, 
That I may prove 
Therein Thy love. 


If Thou badst not 
Keen stern to me, 
But left me free, 

I had forgot 
Myself and Thee 

Ben Jonson. 





Lord God, we beseech of Thee that 
we may live wortby of the vocation 
wherewith we are called. May we put 
aside fear; may we throw away sorrow ; 
may we be rid of care; may we cast our 
burdens on Thee. They are no burdens 
to Thee and cease to be burdens to us 
when we cast them on Thee. © Lord, 
think of us; think for us; provide for our 
daily wants. Give us not only a place 
to lay our bead, but a place likewise 
where we can lay our beart—even upon 
Thine—tbat we may have that peace 
tbat passetb all understanding. May we 
know bow to put Thee on as a garment; 
bow to take Thee as a Saviour; bow to 
feed upon Thee as the bread of life; and 
bow to bebold Thee as the Sun of Right= 
ecousness, shining upon all, and filling all 
witb the glory of Thine own excellence, 








Ec = 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR FEB. 3. THE TRANSFIGURATION, 


BY MR&. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





By all that He did and said Jesus was teach- 
ing His disciples to understand Him and His 
work so that they should be able to teach 
others about Him. By a brief review of the 
iast three lessons the following statements 
or similar ones may be brought out from the 
children’s answers. The statements make a 
good introduction to the central thought of 
this lesson, Jesus a glorious Being, belonging 
in heaven though He was on earth 1n the form 
of aman, 

1. Jesus taught His disciples, and the Bible 
teaches us, that He is the great and good 
Helper, who gives us all we need for our 
bodies. 

2, Jesus taught His disciples, and the Bible 
teaches us, that He is the great and good 
Helper who will give us all we need for the 
part of us that never dies—our souls, 

3. Jesus taught His disciples, and the Bible 
teaches us, that He will use us, if we are fit, 
to help Him in His great plan of bringing all 
men to love and serve Him so that they may 
be happy forever. (1) Jesus the Helper, (2) 
Jesus the Saviour, (3) Jesus the Builder, who 
uses us as stones in His great temple, the 
church. 

In last week’s lesson what did Peter say 
when Jesus asked him whom he thought He 
was [Matt. 16: 16]? He gave a good answer, 
but in a few minutes Peter was talking so 
foolishly that Jesus had to tell him to be silent, 
because he understood nothing about heav- 
enly things [23]. Peter and the other disci- 
ples were so used to seeing Jesus every day, 
dressed like a common working man and 
having no home and no money and nothing 
that earthly kings had, that it was hard for 
them to think of Him as better or greater than 
Moses or Elijah. Some of the people thought 
He was one of the old prophets come to life 
again [Matt. 16:14]. But Jesus was God, to 
be worshiped and obeyed just the same as if 
He had stayed in heaven where He had been 
before the world began—longer than we can 
think or count. He only took the form ofa 
man upon earth for a time so as to teach men 
about the way to heaven. (Read Phil. 2: 6-11.) 

Jesus, who could read the thoughts of men’s 
hearts, knew that the disciples did not fully 
understand that He was God. He saw that 
they needed more than words or miracles to 
show who He was. So He gave to three of 
His disciples a wonderful sight, far upona 
high mountain, where He took them to be 
alone with Him, 

Read the lesson from the Bible itself, ex- 
plaining each verse as is needed. Children 
should early become familiar with Scripture 
language. They often understand much more 
than we think they do. The disciples had 
now seen with their eyes and heard with their 
ears that Peter’s answer to Jesus was true 
[Matt. 16: 16]. Repeat the three statements 
above and ask why Jesus is able to do these 
three great things. With a few questions 
answers can be drawn from the children to 
make this statement: 

4. Jesus taught His disciples, and the Bible 
teaches us, that He is able to help us and 
save us, and use us to help save others, be- 
cause He is God. 

Wuat Jesus TEachEsS ABpouT PRAYER IN 
Tuis Lesson, 

Last week we called prayer a key to unlock 
God’s chest of heavenly helps. After Jesus 
prayed the voice of the Heavenly Father 
spoke words of love. Wedo not know what 
Moses and Elijah were saying to Jesus. But 
perhaps they were giving Him words of love 
and comfort about the way He was to suffer 
and die at Jerusalem. How lonely Jesus 
must have been upon earth! And that look 
into heaven and His Father’s voiee and the 
presence of the angels there upon the moun- 
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tain must have given Him strength and cheer 
after He had prayed till far into the night. 
So Jesus not only meant to teach the dis- 
ciples about His glory, but to show them 
their need of prayer and the great blessings 
that come from it. Help will come to us from 
heaven when we pray. Wedo not hear voices 
nor see angels, but God puts the happy feel- 
ing into our hearts that we are forgiven when 
we have confessed our wrongdoing in prayer. 
And He will make plain to our minds how 
we may be useful and joyful in serving Him 
if we pray often and earnestly. We can pray 
for whatever we think we need, if we do not 
pray selfishly, and God will give it if it is best 
for us. If Jesus, who was so pure and good, 
needed to pray, think how much we need the 
nelp of prayer! 

Occupation for the hands. 

Take a round piece of gilt paper, about 
three inches across, paste it on the third page 
of a sheet of paper and write under it in red 
ink, ‘‘ We learn of the glory of God, and help 
comes to us from heaven, by using the key of 
prayer.”’ 

Slip this page between the two leaves of 
another sheet of paper. Paste the back of the 
leaf (on which is the gilt paper) to the leaf 
of the sheet that has been laid over it. On 
the first page of the first sheet and on the 
page of the second sheet, which lies over the 
gilt, draw the outline of a door with a key 
near the knob. Use a little key for pattern. 
Write “ Prayer’’ on the keys. Lift the first 
leaf; another door appears; lesson, keep on 
praying. Lift the next leaf, showing gilt, and 
read the words. 


IN THE NURSERY. 


The best kind of a bathing apron is made of 
two thicknesses of flanne! with a piece of 
rubber cloth laid between, The rubber pre- 
vents all possibility of the dress getting wet, 
and can easily be removed when laundered. 


Avoid having the children ‘‘show off” for 
the admiration of older people. It may de- 
velop an overpowering thirst for notoriety 
which later in life may even lead to law- 
breaking for the sake of attracting attention 
to one’s self. 


Be careful lest a spirit of cruelty toward 
animals be developed by allowing a child to 
beat his toy quadrupeds, or the chair which 
serves a8 an imaginary horse. Even in their 
play children can be taught to be humane 
and considerate. 

Children fed largely on meat develop will- 
ful dispositions and become cross, nervous 
and exacting. On a diet of fruit, milk, por- 
ridge and bread the same children are ren- 
dered docile and manageable, with less lia- 
bility to sickness or fatality when they are 
ill. 

Remember that an accident to their play- 
things or the disappointment of a drive seem 
nearly as momentous to baby minds as the 
loss of fortune would appear to an adult. 
Therefore sympathize in their childish sor- 
rows and heartaches and never grieve them 
by saying, ‘‘ Don’t bother me.” 

Encourage the little ones to wait upon 
themselves. Do not say, ‘‘ Let me hang up 
your coat and hat; you cannot reach the 
hook,” but place the hook within reach of 
their short arms. By such simple methods 
are children trained in habits of orderliness, 
self-reliance and willingness to serve others 
as well as to wait upon themselves. 

By watching the movements of a child’s 
face when in pain the location of the trouble 
may be approximately determined. If the 
upper third of the face is altered in expres- 
sion, as by twitching of the eyelids or con- 
traction of the brows, it indicates some brain 
difficulty; if the middle third of the face 
like movements of the nostrils, a disease of 
the chest; if the lower third, such as a drawn 
upper lip, the difficulty is in the abdomen. 


Avoid saying “don’t” to the baby. Its use 
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makes the mother seem a constant preventer 
ef joy, and a little tact can always devise some 
other way of withholding from mischief. If 
the baby fingers clutch at a choice bit of 
china, do not frighten the child into dropping 
it by asharp “don’t,” but say kindly, “ Give 
it to mamma,” and then add, ‘‘ Now let’s find 
something else pretty,” and substitute a differ- 
ent article. The method can be variously ap- 
plied. If books or other objects are pulled 
from place enlist. the child as a helper in put- 
ting them back. This little ruse of “ helping 
mamma ”’ seldom fails. 

Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. 
As Collingwood never saw a vacant place in 
his estate but he took an acorn out of his 
pocket and popped it in, so deal with your 
compliments through life. An acorn costs 
nothing, but it may sprout into a prodigious 
bit of timber.— W. M. Thackeray. 


eS 

Mirthfulness is nature’s health restorer, and 
will accomplish greater achievements in the 
prevention and cure of indigestion than all 
the compound pepsin preparations in the mar- 
ket.—Dr. D. L. Powe 
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THE OONVERSATION CORNER. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: I proceed 

M now to submit the promised re- 

port of the Cat-Committee ap- 

pointed to select a name for H. A. B.’s 

‘lively, affectionate kitten,’ as requested 
by him in the Corner of Nov. 22. 

The committee met, as all well- regulated 
societies and clubs and committees meet in 
these modern days, at a dinner table. It 
was at the Huntington Avenue home of the 
nameless cat, during the holiday season. 





BONNIE-JOLI. 


Besides us a lady from the Congregational 
Library was specially invited in order 
to mitigate any possible asperities arising 
between discordant members of the com- 
mittee. At each plate was placed some 
representation, in picture or in bronze, of 
the feline race, these being, however, only 
a tithe of similar exhibits in the hall and 
parlors. Ido not recall the details of the 
repast, only that it was very excellent; be- 
sides, I noticed that D. F. was taking it in. 
Afterwards the various letters were read 
in the parlor, the ‘lively and affectionate 
kitten’? meanwhile showing its affection 
and liveliness by mounting the shoulders of 
its friends and vigorously ‘‘clawing’’ the 
upholstered furniture and the window cur- 
tains. I will give you extracts from some of 
the letters—enough to show you the wide 
interest taken in that little cat’s name. 


SUFFIELD, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Seeing the offer made 
by “H. A. B.,” I compete by sending the 
name Hazel. Your friend, W111 P. 


WARREN, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I have a kitten by 
the name of Pins. We gave him that name 
because he scratched me so much when he 
was little. We call him Pinny. Anvther 
one of the same family we call Needles. My 
sister likes Mu/ty for a kitten. RALPH B. 
Rinpae, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am sure [ must belong 
to the Cornerers, because I always turn to 
that column tirst when the paper arrives to 
see what ‘‘D F.” has be n doing... . I sug- 
gest the name of Kismet for your friend’s affec- 
tionate little cat. Could anything be more 
appropriate? Yours truly, s. P. 
SYCAMORE, ILL. 
Mr. Martin: ... Why would not Daf dilla 
be a good name for H. A. B.’s ‘ lively, affec- 
tionate kitten ’’? E. 8. W. 
MeEprna, O. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir; Call it Major McKin- 
ley, and if it partakes of the characteristics of 
the man it will be a good home protectionist, 
guarding the home from all foreign invaders. 
Yours traly, Emma B. 


GOLDFIELD, Io. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I write to suggest a few 

nawes for that kitten. Tip-foes, Pivy-Pat [but 

the owner’s name is not Patrick!—Mr. M.], 
or, if musically inclined, Patti. oe 
TURNER’S FALLS, Mass, 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . [think Nimble would 

be a good name for a lively kit'en. We have 

acat named Christopher Columbus. He chases 

dogs, and it is very funny to see bim chase 
our neighbor’s cat. JANET R, 
WEBSTER, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I think it is too bad to 

keep that kitten in suspense. How would 
Frisco or Frisky do? James H, 
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Cuinton, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... My name for the kit- 
ten is Velvet Paw. My brother George sends 
Pussy Wiliow for his choice. Mary H. 


NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I am not a Cornerer, 
but I will send a name for that Huntington 
Avenue cat: Purrfessor. Lucy 8. 


Priymoutu, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: If I had the naming of a 
kitten I should make no delay, for cats are 
wonderfully like other folks, and in nothing 
more so than in their need of early training. 
Moreover if [ were naming a kitten, ——, 
ion unknown, eyes at present a baby blue, 
with prospective change to emerald or gold, 
color of suit left to the imagination, I could 
think of nothing more appropriate, more 
harmonious to the ear than Bonnie, or, if 
that be too familiar Joli has some things in its 
favor, and its French spelling would soon be 

lost in a jolly name. B. B. 


That is but the beginning of foreign 
words; see how many Latin and Greek 
names are proposed for our little American 


kitten! 
SHUTESBURY, MASss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I suggest Skiptoria Mar- 
tinesia. If the ‘‘ Despotic Foreman” bad a 
cat to name I would suggest Despotoria Tyran- 
nus, although that would be rather bard on 
the cat! NATHAN H. 


Yes, it would, and an enemy might quote 
Sic semper tyrannis against the poor crea- 
ture! And here is a boy who actually 
wishes to have the cat named Semper: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I senda few names for the 
Huntington Avenue cat. Couleur de rose; 
Semper Felix; Semper Fidelis; Semper idem; 
E Pluribus Unum, or O Hana San, as one dol- 
lar goes to her for the one who names the cat. 
Or, you might name it after my ancestor, 

Shem Drowne. RussEe.y D. 


The following letter was evidently writ- 
ten on a Tammond typewriter! I have seen 
a kitten make music on a piano, but who 
ever knew of one using a typewriter? I 
have never seen this kitten; why doesn’t she 
call on me? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think Friskaboo Felina 
Pussiuna would be a good name for H. A. B.’s 
kitten. He could call it Friskaboo while 
small, Felina when older, and Pussiana when 
ao old cat. Almost all the people I know 
have three names—why, Mr. M ?—and akitten 
ought to haveas many pames asa baby. I did 
not date my last letter [Nov. 22] but I livein 
the town where Mr. Martin lives! INFANT. 


Rocers Park, ILt. 
My Dear Mr. Martin; The name I send for 
the kitten is Autocat Affectionatus. It was 
quite a wonder to me when I sent for the 
Okayama stock how the so-called D. F. would 
countersign them—whether with his own 
name or with the title you have given him. 
Yours sincerely, NEwron W. 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ... Chi wang-ti was 
the name of one of my cats; Artem*sia Dracun- 
culoides of another. Ask the Cornerers if 
they know where these names are found and 
what they can learn of them. EB. 3. 8. 
SaxtTon’s River, Vr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
the Corner, and especially in what you have 
to say about names for cats, I havea pretty 
black and white kitten which I call Sminthea. 
It is the feminine of Smintheus, an epithet of 
Apollo, meaning mouse-destroyer, which I 
found in my Homer’s Iliad. She is a frolic- 
some, domestic kitten, and sends her respects 
to Kitty Clover. We have a colt named Po- 
darkes, another epithet of Apollo. H. B. P. 


That is a good name fora horse, but was 
it not Achilles that was ‘‘ swift of foot?’’ 
Dwight B. of Worcester sent Friskarina and 
a lady in Dedham Fleetfoot, while the lady 
in New Jersey, who reported to our last cat 
symposium the remarkable names of her 
two cats, contributed to the present cata- 
logue the following—let Cornerers make 
sure that they know the origin of each 
name: Cato, Cataline, Catalini, Kit Carson, 
Kittatinny, besides a choice of acrostics (in 
Arabic) which presented the owner’s initials! 
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A Cambridge lady wrote that she and her 
daughter had 


-..Teared and named forty-one kittens 
during the last ten years. Don’t be alarmed 
—lI’m not going to give the whole list only 
the prettiest names. Clover @ray looked as if 
she had always lived in clover. Frolic and 
Flyaway—you can imagine what they were. 
Fluff was just like her name, and Fussbudget 
was rather nervous, Tomtit was a saucy witch 
of a thing, Mopsy more quiet. Cricket was a 
cheerful little body, always alert. Then there 
were Chinchilla, Neko (Japanese for cat), and 
Daffodil, who had yellow in her composition. 
Coodles was a dear little cuddling thing, and 
Jet was black of course. A little bunch of 
black and white, with a pert turn of its head, 
was called Tip-cat. Some of our names were 
highly classical. One set of kittens answered 
to Phi, Beta, Kappa; another to Alpha, Delta, 
Phi. Then we had a Dickens set—Little Dor- 
rit, Kit Nubblesand Whisker. There have been 
several pairs of twins—Jack and Jill, Which 
and Tother, Plus and Minus (Plus had extra 
toes], Senior and Junior. The mother of the 
majority of these pets was Trix. She died 
ove June day, and the next morning her twin 
sister (apparently) suddenly appeared and set- 
tled into the vacant place, as if she had always 
intended to come whenever Trixie departed. 
We named her Nix—enlarged to Jane Nixon. 
She is the cat with seven claws on her fore 
feet and five on her hind feet. 8. L. H. 

Now, dear Cornerers, which of all these 
learned and lovely names would you have 
chosen? Cannot you realize the difficulty 
of our task? Some names were thrown out 
at the outset. It would never do to give 
the cat a partisan name like ‘‘ Major McKin- 
ley ’’—perhaps the Despotic Foreman was a 
free trader! To take a second-hand name 
already worn by some unknown cat was out 
of the question, and to burden the tender 
little creature with ponderous classical 
names was cruel, 

After a free interchange of views the vote 
was taken. Female suffrage obtained, the 
committee generously allowing the mistress 
of the cat’s house, the Home Editor and 
the Librarian the privilege of voting with 
us. An informal ballot showed that many 
men—and women—have many mirds. Bon- 
nie led on the first ballot; an amendment 
(by D. F.?) that the French adjective be 
added was carried, and BonNIE-JOLI was 
adopted by acclamation. Searching for the 
object of all our care, the nimble, frisky, 
flyaway Podarkes was found on tip-toes on 
the dining-table, tearing down a picture 
cat which hung from the chandelier! 

I ought to add that a certificate of ten 
shares of Orphanage stock, made out in the 
name of Bonnie-Joli (by wish of the suc- 
cessful competitor), was mailed to the cat 
at his up town residence, so that our little 
orphan friends in far-off Japan will be ben- 
efited by the naming of a Boston kitten! 

The following name came too late for 


consideration: 
SARATOGA Sprinas, N.Y. 


... Why not call that Huntington Avenue 
cat Pescudero? When it had appropriated on 
the sly a vice tid-bit, it could be called for 
short Pesky! Then, again, when lying on the 
hearth rug, blinking at the fire, with sharp 
claws tucked away in velvet, you might call 
it, Dear O/ thus bringing it into closer rela- 
tion to O Sumi and O Hana! How is Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Christmas present? Yours in the enjoy- 
ment of the Corner, 8s. L. W. 

Well, that Christmas present of yours, 
Cornerers, has been placed in position in 
my library since I began this Corner, and 
it is ‘‘ just too lovely for anything’’! And 
now, just at this point of my writing, I have 
an advance copy of last week’s Congrega- 
tionalist, so that altogether I do not know 
what tosay. Noristbere room now tosay it, 
for | would not crowd my dear friend, D. F. 
—so good and kind—for all the chairs and 
pictures and —— in the ‘Land of Colum- 
bus’’! Thank you, Cornerers! 


Mr. Mae’ 
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Lesson FoR Fes. 3. Luke 9: 28-36. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY REV, A. EK. DUNNING, D.D, 








‘‘ These sayings”? of Jesus which He spoke 
about eight days before the transfiguration 
were summed up in the sentence, “‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for My sake, the same 
shall save it.”’ His words made a profound 
impression on His disciples, for they were 
uttered in connection with His first announce- 
ment of His approaching death. They sum 
up the meaning of all His teachings, and de- 
clare the purpose of His mission. He came 
into the world to make a complete surrender 
of Himself for men. He taught His disciples 
that the only way they could attain success in 
life was by following in His footsteps, making 
the highest welfare of men their object, and 
seeking it through self-denial. But they 
needed some visible assurance of the glory 
that should follow their self-surrender. So 
did He. Sodo we. It is disclosed to us in: 

1. The cross as Christ saw it. Not only 
were the people losing interest in Him, but 
many of His disciples were forsaking Him. 
He felt obliged to keep away from Judea “ be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill Him” [John 
7: 1). On His way back from the outposts of 
Palestine men of both leading parties of the 
Jews sought to entrap Him that they might 
silence and destroy Him [Matt. 16: 1]. These 
experiences overburdened Him [Mark 8; 12]. 
Ile went up into a mountain at night to face 
there, with His Father, the great trial He had 
come into the world to pass through. His 
prayer, no doubt, was one which was often on 
His lips, ‘‘Father, glorify Thy name.” As 
always, the answer came quickly. He 
realized anew His divive origin and nature. 
His person kindled with celestial light pierc- 
ing through His clothing. The word describ- 
ing it means that He was turned from within 
outward, It told Him of the joy that should 
follow when His “ hour ’’ had passed by. He 
whom men were hurrying to the cross was 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
consciousness of it came to Him afresh as He 
prayed, to strangthen Him to bear and take 
away the sin of the world. The vision of His 
royal dignity, disclosed by the outshining of 
His own nature, witnessed by the two great 
prophets of ancient days and declared by the 
Almighty Father, must have been to Him an 
invincible assurance of success. He “ for the 
joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross.”’ The record of it strengthens our faith 
in Him, deepens our love for Him, contirms 
our hope for the salvation of the world 
through His death and our purpose to fulfill 
His will by living in His spirit. 

2. The cross as seen by Moses and Elijah. 
These heroes, one of whom had left Israel for 
heaven 1500 years before and the other 900, 
represented respectively the law and the 
prophets. The dispensations which they had 
guided were now about to be merged into an- 
other of which the cross was the symbol. 
They came to talk with Jesus concerning 
“His decease which He was about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem.” Their work had been 
preparatory and partial. Jesus came to com- 
plete it. His decease was to accomplish, liter- 
ally ‘to bring to a full end,” what they had 
introduced. They had dimly foreseen by 
faith His great sacrifice; they saw it nowin 
the light of all the past, and they talked with 
Him of His death as related to the sacrifices 
which God had ordained through Moses, and 
to the principles of righteousness which 
Elijah had declared and applied. These are 
themes which we ought to dwell on, in order 
to understand the meaning of the life de- 
voted to Christ, to enter into sympathy with 
His mission and to become a part of it. The 
cross is understood only through the Old 
Testament. We still need Moses and Elijah 
to interpret to us what it means. 
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3. The cross as seen by the three disciples. 
They had not yet risen tothe true conception 
of the mission of their Lord. They saw noth- 
ing in the transfiguration as related to the 
cross upless it might prove a way to escape 
the cross. The splendid vision confased their 
awakening from their drowsiness. A little 
while before Peter had insisted that Jesus 
should not bear the cross [Matt. 17: 22], and 
His Master had replied that not only must He 
suffer, but that every disciple must follow in 
His steps. Now as Peter saw the heavenly 
guests departing, it occurred to him that by 
keeping them and staying on the mount they 
might escape hating priests and scribes and 
plotting Jews and enjoy the peace of heaven 
without the cross. His speech was without 
thought, but it truly represented his state of 
mind. The crown witbout the cross—that was 
what he wanted. It had been declared that 
Elijah must first come before the Messiah 
could set up His throne. Elijah was there. 
If they could keep him with them the king- 
dom might be at once realized. Peter was no 
more foolish than many disciples who wish 
and think that some way of attaining Christly 
character may be found other than the way 
of self-denial and sacrifice. 

Those who have sought the welfare of others 
and have been completely misunderstood, even 
by their best friends, may catch some sugges- 
tion of the intensity of the prayer of Christ as 
the three who were nearest to Him fell into 
sleep. But with us all efforts to do good by 
self-sacrifice which are not appreciated by 
others ought to bring us closer to Him who 
‘hath suffered, being tempted.’”’ The path of 
trial has been glorified by Him. Peter learned 
a wonderful lesson on the Mount. He wrote 
it for us, long after. ‘‘ Insomuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice; that at 
the revelation of His glory also ye may rejoice 
with exceeding joy.” 

4. The cross as the Father interpreted it. 
While Peter was speaking a cloud of light 
enveloped them [Matt. 17: 5], such a cloud as 
had guided the Israelites in the wilderness, 


‘changing into a pillar of tire by night; as had 


shone for many a year above the tabernacle; 
as had filled the temple when it was dedicated, 
and as had glowed above the mercy seat in 
the Holy of Holies. The disciples knew that 
this betokened the presence of God, and they 
were filled with awe which became almost 
terror when a voice came from the cloud say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is My Son, My chosen; hear ye 
Him.” Moses and Elijah had spoken, and 
their words had been received as supreme 
law. But now a voice of greater authority 
took the place of theirs. ‘‘ God, having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
... hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto usin HisSon.”’ His doctrine of the cross 
which Peter had rejected was the Father’s will. 

Jesus had told His disciples of His ap- 
proaching sufferings. They had turned away 
theirears. The voice of the Almighty Father, 
now commanding them to hear Him, was the 
crowning solace to the Son of God, assuring 
Him of the divineapproval. Atthesame time 
it summoned the disciples not to disapprove, 
but to hear all that their Master had said, to 
heed and obey. Whatever else we study, we 
shall miss the end of all knowledge if we do 
not listen to Christ speaking of redeeming 
love through His death. The cross of Christ 
delights the Father. It engages the rapt at- 
tention of saints. It is the chorus of heaven’s 
songs of praise [Rev. 5: 9]. It is the key that 
interprets all mysteries in the kingdom of 
God. None but Christ’s disciples can follow 
Him into the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
none can understand His sacrifice except by 
the vision of His glory. 

NER or ae 

THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 27-Feb. 2. What Kinds of Guilt 

Did Jesus Regard as Worst? Matt. 23: 1- 

33; Luke 13: 10-17. 

Selfishness. Spiritual pride. Hypocrisy. Formal- 
ity. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Feb. 3-9. Advance, Endeavor! Ex. 
14: 15-31; 15: 1, 2. 

Such a watchword as this forbids much con- 
templation of or glorifying over the past. To 
be sure, it is natural and proper to look back 
over the shining track of Christian Endeavor 
progress. What chapter in Christian history 
can, in interest or impressiveness, exceed this 
record of fourteen years? We shall have it 
set before us in one way and another at this 
anniversary season, and not less remarkable 
than the numerical and inter-continental ex- 
pansion of the society are the developments 
in more recent years. Dr. Clark, when or- 
ganizing that little company of young people 
in his parlor at Portland, did not foresee vari- 
ous lines of activity which one day would be 
pursued—how that in time the foreign mis- 
sionary purpose would take possession of 
Endeavor hosts to such an extent that they 
would be instrumental in reviving interest all 
over the country in this great cause, or how 
Endeavorers would come to address them- 
selves to great civic problems and lift high the 
banner of good citizenship. These and other 
unfoldings of the idea we are to rejoice in, 
but only for the sake of a greater forward 
movement. 

And this will have to begin with the in- 
dividual. And it is no novel and striking un- 
dertaking, but simply the old Endeavor which 
formulated itselfin the pledge which sets forth 
the root idea of Endeavor and which so many 
hundreds of thousands and even millions of 
persons have taken. The great reason actu- 
ating Dr. Clark when he brought together 
that first group of young people was that each 
should have an incentive to a better Christian 
life and to more fruitful Christian service. 
The organization was simply a method for 
developing that for which every Christian is 
supposed to strive. Nor has the society ever 
ceased to stand primarily for these ends. So 
when we talk about a forward movement we 
would better get back to first principles, and 

each for himself resolve that he will aim to 
advance in his Christian life in those qualities 
of heart and mind that mark one as a follower 
of Jesus, and in those forms of unselfish effort 
for others which make one a power in the 
world. 

The more specific the steps we purpose to 
take in advance the better. It is inspiriting 
to talk about forward movements, to feel that 
we may have a part in the great reforms of 
the day, in all the glorious enterprises that 
are making this old earth more like heaven, 
but in the case of the great majority of us the 
main advance possible consists in patient, 
steady endeavor to realize the Christ ideal, in 
more constancy in prayer and Bible reading, 
in greater fidelity to all our Christian duties 
and responsibilities. If each soldier in the 
ranks would take even a little step forward 
this coming year, what a mighty advance the 
cohort as a whole would show! 

Purallel verses: 1 Sam. 17: 32, 36, 37, 45-47, 
50; Ps. 2:8; 27: 1-3; 84: 5-7; Isa. 58: 11; Luke 
21: 15; John 10: 16; 16: 13; Acts 16: 9, 10; 
1 Cor. 10: 31, 32; Eph. 3: 16-19; 4: 1-3; Phil. 1: 
9-11, 27. 





There is a mysterious, subtle, psychological 
connection between spiritual and sensual ex- 
citements, which some of the noblest men 
have detected and confessed. Hence it comes 
to pass, paradoxical as it may seem, that most 
earnest and successful endeavors to walk in 
the Spirit may develop, by way of reaction, 
powerful temptations to fulfill the grossest 
lusts of the flesh. Eloquert preachers, brff- 
liant authors, know that this is no libel. 
Times of widespread religious enthusiasm 
make their contribution to the illustration of 
the same law.—Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Oberlin Missionary Home. This home for the 
children of missionaries sends out an urgent 
appeal for financial aid. A friend, who is 
anxious that the Missionary Home Associa- 
tion should be speedily put upon its feet with 
a permanent building and funds to meet cur- 
rent expenses, has generously offered to give 
$1,000 if others will join him in raising $15,- 
000 in sums of $1,000 and $500 each, with the 
understanding that this money is to be used 
in erecting and furnishing the new structure. 
He proposes that the small building fund now 
on hand be set apart as a nucleus for a per- 
manent fand, the income from which shall be 
used for current expenses. Remembering 
how much the missionary fathers and mothers 
on the field are obliged to sacrifice in being 
separated from their children during their 
schooldays, it seems as if more fortunate par- 
ents ought to be willing to help provide care 
and protection for these young strangers in a 
strange land. 

Christian Endeavor [issionaries. A neat little 
leaflet containing the portraits of two girlish 
missionaries has been sent to the Christian 
Endeavor Societies by the Woman’s Board, 
asking the young people to pledge the salaries 
of these young women for 1895. It is sug- 
gested that the two sums, $500 and $450, be 
raised in shares of $10, and each Christian En- 
deavor Society is urged to take one or more 
shares. Miss Abbie C. Chapin has already 
been adopted by Christian Endeavorers in 
this way, thirty-two societies and individuals 
having contributed toward ber support dur- 
ing the past year. Owing to her familiarity 
with the language and people in Tung-cho, 
the home of ber childhood, she has been able 
to accomplish an unusual amount of work. 
Miss Sarah H. Harlow of Smyrna, Turkey, is 
also an ardent Endeavorer, and it is specially 
interesting to note that she is just now help- 
ing to form a Y. P. S. E. in the boarding 
school. The young people are also asked to 
lend a hand in providing a new building for 
the Girls’ Normal School in Madura, all of 
whose pupils, 120 in number, are Christian 
Endeavorers, fifty being active members. The 
school is in such close quarters that growth is 
impossible and a new building is an impera- 
tive necessity. 


North China. The latest report of the North 
China Mission will be read with more than 
usual interest, owing tothe prominence which 
the Eastern war has given to all things Chi- 
nese. The seven stations of this mission are 
located in a populous region in which the 
people all use the same language and are 
everywhere accessible to the gospel, so the 
opportunity for reaching large numbers of 
the Chinese is unlimited. The stations are at 
some of the most important cities in the em- 
pire, and already outposts have been estab- 
lished in many localities, and these are con- 
nected with the mission church members, or 
those on probation for church membership, 
in 440 cities, towns and villages. The work- 
ing force is composed of thirty-seven mission 
aries and seventy-six native helpers, among 
whom are three ordained native pastors. Be- 
sides the preaching of the gospel, which is 
regularly carried on at forty-three places, the 
teaching of station classes and the evangelistic 
tours of the missionaries into the country dis- 
tricts, the educational and medical work has 
been pushed with vigor. The North China 
College is rejoicing in its new ‘ Williams 
Hall” and a good number of students, while 
the Bridgman Girls’ School is fast reaping the 
fruits of thirty years of patient, persistent 
effort, having had for the last six years excel- 
lent native Christian teachers, while there are 
now among the pupils twenty-eight church 
members, and many others have expressed a 
desire to become Christians. There are 
twenty-seven day schools in the mission with 
an aggregate of 454 pupils. The total number 
of young people under instruction is 1,510. 
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At the various dispensaries and at the Will- 
iams Hospital in Pang-Chuang the medical 
work has shown satisfactory results. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

The New Leaders in Korea. Rev. Henry 
Loomis, agent of the American Bible Society, 
in a recent letter gives the latest information 
regarding the liberal leaders in Korea. Some 
of the members of the Liberal cabinet, of 
which Kim oh Kun was the head, came to 
the United States soon after the reaction led 
to the overthrow of their party. One of these 
men, Pak Yong Hio, returned to Japan, while 
the other two remained for some time in this 
country and became professing Christians. 
All three men have been recalled to Korea 
and will probably occupy prominent positions 
in the new cabinet, together with another 
Korean who graduated at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Mr. Loomis writes: ‘‘One thing has 
especially impressed me, and that is that one 
of the best statesmen in Japan, Count Inouye, 
has been sent to Korea to assist in the in- 
auguration of this new order of things, and 
he has taken as his associates two Christian 
men, Count Hirosawa and Saito Shirchiro. 
This means that henceforth the religion of 
Jesus Christ is not only to be tolerated but 
held in esteem by thosein power.” Referring 
to one of the Korean leaders who visited the 
United States and became a member of the 
Reformed Church in Millstone, N. J., Mr. 
Loomis says: ‘*I was pleased to hear him 
avow his Christian principles, and he ex- 
pressed a very warm interest in the mission- 
aries and their work. He regards Americans 
as brothers, and so our country is sure to have 
an important place in the future history of 
that nation.’’ 


Bible Translation and Distribution. During the 
past year remarkable progress has been made 
in the translation and distribution of the 
Bible. The systematic plans adopted at the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference for standard 
translations of the Scriptures in Chinese are 
being carried out. Committees are hard at 
work and the New Testament is already com- 
pleted. A new translation for Korea is in 
progress and one for Java, while a new edi- 
tion in the Armenian language is passing 
through the press at Constantinople, and a 
Kurdish version is about to be printed. The 
entire Bible in Siamese was issued in 1894 for 
the first time. The work of the year has been 
one of great success for the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, especially on the continent 
of Europe. Its record in Russia is unequaled 
in any other European country, both state 
and church being favorable to the cause. The 
late emperor was a good friend to the Bible 
Society, having given permission to its offi- 
cials to send, duty free, into Odessa, copies of 
the Bible translated into dialects and lan- 
guages in which the Russians had not previ- 
ously possessed them. Despite the troubles 
in Madagascar, it is gratifying to learn that 
the Malagasy are asking the Bible Society for 
more Bibles, including 10,000 copies of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, which have been sent to 
the northern committee in the island and 
5,000 copies of the same gospel to the southern 
committee. 

Bible Translated by Non-Christians. [In con- 
nection with Bible translation a noteworthy 
item of news is reported by Rev. Herbert 
Anderson, a Baptist missionary in Calcutta. 
He writes that a native literary society in that 
city has been engaged ia translating into 
classical Bengali the sacred books of different 
religions, and, having turned its attention to 
the Bible, has invited the co-operation of a 
committee representing the Christian denom- 
inations and has offered to submit the proof- 
sheets of the translation for criticism and sug- 
gestion in order that it may be in harmony 
with Christian sentiment. Mr. Anderson re- 


gards it as a significant event that a small 
band of educated, broad-minded, non-Chris- 
tian Bengali men of letters should in this way 
give the Bible to their countrymen. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR, KERR ON INEBRIETY. 

Dr. Norman Kerr’s striking volume, Jn- 
ebriety or Narcomania has reached its third 
edition, Itis largely a new book. It not 
only has been carefully revised and rewrit- 
ten, but nineteen of its forty-two chapters 
now appear for the first time. A single 
glance at the volume is sufficient to indi- 
cate its unusual claims upon attention, and 
prolonged study of it vindicates them. Itis 
the most minute, penetrating, comprehen- 
sive examination of the subject of inebriety 
which we ever have seen or heard of. It 
differs from such classic works as that of 
Axel Gustafson, which we noticed two or 
three years ago, in that it deals with the 
drinker and the drunkard primarily, while 
that treats of the drink traffic. How to 
save the drunkard and how to prohibit or 
control the sale of liquor are two kindred 
yet different questions. 

Dr. Kerr’s firm belief is that inebriety is 
or is sure to become a disease, that it should 
be treated as such and that it may be cured 
by appropriate medical, mental and moral 
treatment. To the demonstration of this 
position he has brought an energy of inves- 
tigation and a wealth of observations which 
are most impressive. Some of the language 
of the work is technical, and much of it is 
more intelligible by physicians than by any 
one else. But most of it is for all readers 
and it ought to create a certain fresh sym- 
pathy for the victims of intoxicants. The 
scientific temper and method of the work 
and its rarely equaled thoroughness and 
good sense are sufficient to assure the ap- 
proval in general of all who are competent 
to estimate it. Different opinions may be 
held about some detaiis, but it is a volume 
of wonderful research and practical availa- 
bility. [J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. $3.50.] 


THE NEW CODEX OF OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS, 


Some three years ago we recorded the 
recent discovery in the convent of St. 
Catherine at Mt. Sinai by two English 
ladies, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, of a 
palimpsest containing a copy of the four 
gospels in Syriac. Mrs, Lewis is an expert 
in such matters and perceived at once the 
significance of the discovery. Obtaining 
the confidence of the monks, especially of 
the librarian of the convent, they secured 
photographs of a number of pages of the 
manuscript which, upon returning to Eng- 
land, they showed to learned friends. An 
expedition was sent out to the convent 
early in 1893, including the two ladies 
named, properly equipped to continue their 
researches. Nearly the whole manuscript 
was copied successfully and the copies and 
photographs carried back to England. 

An English rendering of them now has 
been made and edited, with an introduction, 
by Mrs. Lewis and is entitled A Translation 
of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the 
Sinaitic Palimpsest. The introduction is 
full of special interest. It describes the 
experiences of the discoverers and trans- 
lators, the relation of this particular codex 
to other Syriac versions, the peculiar mean- 
ing, sometimes punning, of the words se- 
lected for use in the original, and the vari- 
ations between this and other versions. 
Good judges hold that this is not a dupli- 
cate of the famous Curetonian manuscript 
but is the very earliest attempt to render 
the gospels into Syriac, Tatian and the Cure- 
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tonian being revisions of it. Its initial title 
has been discovered but not yet deciphered. 

Among the striking features which may 
be named are its distinct statement in Mat- 
thew 1: 16, that Joseph begat Jesus. Two 
allusions, in verses 21 and 25, seem to ac- 
cord with this statement while verse 18 
flatly contradicts it. In Mark 10: 50, it is 
said that the blind man took up his gar- 
ment instead of casting it away. Twelve 
verses, Mark 16: 9-20, are omitted wholly. 
They are lacking in the Sinaitic and Vatican 
codexes but may have been canceled. In 
the new manuscript it is plain that they 
never existed. The narrative in John 18 is 
so transposed as to show that Caiaphas, not 
Annas, was the high priest who questioned 
our Lord and it also makes the story of 
Peter’s denial a connected narrative. In 
John 9: 35, our Lord calls Himself Son of 
Man instead of Son of God. We can only 
thus call attention to the unique interest 
and value of this volume but we have said 
enough toshow our readers what it is like. 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.90.] 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


The Bampton Lectures for 1894 are pub 
lished in good season. The lecturer was 
Rev. J. R. Ulingworth and his subject Per- 
sonality Human and Divine [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75]. They labor to prove that the 
modern advance of physical science has not 
weakened and that the pursuit of critical 
philosophical study has distinctly strength- 
ened the claim of human personality to be 
a spiritual thing and that we may and must 
conceive thus of God as a personal being. 
Thence he argues the reasonableness of a 
progressive revelation, evidence of which is 
supplied, and the fact that it naturally cul- 
minated in the Incarnation is shown. The 
reasoning is sound and strong but his style 
is that of the scholar rather than of the 
preacher. The book makes no claim to 
originality but is a vigorous and useful 
treatise. 

Mr. Stanton Coit has edited a volume 
called The Message of Man [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75], in which are classified hun- 
dreds of selections from scores of authors, 
religious or secular, ancient or modern, 
bearing upon the moral character and de- 
velopment of man. It isa book of superior 
morality, and even of spirituality, rather 
than one of piety in the sense of Christian- 
ity. We have noticed in it nothing which 
is not in entire accord with Christianity 
and little, if anything, which Christianity 
does not teach distinctly. If by the section 
entitled Nothing Can Happen in Violation 
of Natural Law it is meant to oppose the 
possibility of miracles, it need only be said 
that it remains to be proved that miracles, 
as they have occurred, have not been in 
accord with natural law. The volume is 
uplifting and helpful, and probably this is 
all which is intended, but lacks that charac- 
teristic religious atmosphere which Chris- 
tians enjoy. The book reminds one of Soc- 
rates or Plato rather than of Jesus, 

We notice Christ, the Socialist [Arena 
Publishing Co.], by the author of Philip 
Meyer's Scheme, here because, although it 
is a narrative, it is pre-eminently a religious 
work. It is an attempt to show that a 
proper observance of the truths which Jesus 
Christ inculcated would develop a socialism 
which would be a great improvement upon 
existing conditions, if not an actually ideal 
State. We heartily indorse much which 
the author holds although we part company 
from him now and then. For example we 
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have no desire to see realized the insipid 
monotony of that socialism portrayed in 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s book, Looking Back- 
ward, of which he approves. He sometimes 
makes the common mistake of exaggera- 
tion and there is not much which is novel or 
specially striking in his pages. Yet as an 
honest, earnest and fairly entertaining pic- 
ture of certain aspects of the great problem 
and of what he thinks would serve as sol- 
vents, we gladly commend it. 
é SOME OTHER STORIES. 

St. Winifred’s, or the World of School 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.00], by Archdeacon 
Farrar, is an early production of the au- 
thor’s which already has passed through 
several editions in England. It is graphie, 
interesting and ennobling. But it presents 
a picture of the life of a great school in 
England which, in spite of much which is 
wholesome and manly, and even Christian, 
reveals existing depths of bullying and 
brutality, of meanness and corruption, 
among the boys which are shocking. If the 
picture still be correct, one wonders why 
there is such a scandalous neglect of suita- 
ble oversight on the part of the authorities 
of the school. The masters seem to be de- 
voted too much to purely intellectual aims, 
often selfish, and too little to looking after 
the true welfare of their pupils. The story 
deserves its popularity and belongs in the 
same class with the famous Sehooldays at 
Rugby, although it is not the equal of that 
wonderful book. 

The Divers [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], by 
Hume Nisbet, is a tale of adventure for 
boys. It is by no means one of the highest 
order of excellence, yet the general impres- 
sion left is good in spite of the sensational 
and gory character of the exploits per- 
formed. The style is somewhat sensational 
as well as the plot and the illustrations are 
of inferior quality. There are so many 
equally spirited and entertaining and at 
the same time less melodramatic books of 
the sort that we hesitate to recommend 
such a one as this is, 

Mrs. Rundle Charles has written a new 
story, Attila and His Conquerors [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co, $1.25]. It is a tale of the 
days of St. Patrick and St. Leo the Great. 
Irish and Jewish characters blend with 
Italians, Huns and others in the plot. The 
action is exciting, the style pleasant, the 
religious spirit noticeable, and the basis of 
historic factis vouched for. Without being 
likely to attract world-wide notice, the story 
is pleasant and profitable.——The late Lord 
Brabourne, perhaps better known in litera- 
ture as E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, pos- 
sessed a fertile and playful fancy and his 
fairy tales were deservedly popular. A 
little book of them, The Magic Oak Tree 
and Prince Filderkin [Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents], isso bright and amusing as well as 
prettily illustrated, that it will help to keep 
his memory green among children and to 
cause sincere regret for his death. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prof. A. G. Warner, Ph. D., has written 
for Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s Library 
of Economics and Politics a volume enti- 
tled American Charities [$1.75], a study in 
philanthropy and economics. In a short 
space he covers very well the whole field, 
not going needlessly into particulars yet 
never handling a topic with insufficient 
minuteness. He regards poverty and pau- 
perism as due to no one special cause but 
to many causes which often combine to 
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produce it, and there is an interesting chap- 
ter upon charity as a selective force. The 
second grand division of the book deals 
with different classes of poor and needy; 
the third division with philanthropic finan- 
ciering, including public and private chari- 
ties, endowments, and public subsidies to 
private charities; and the last division with 
organization and supervision of charities. 
He means business from the first page and 
his volume is at once an appeal in behalf 
of the poor, a manual of directions how to 
help them most wisely, and a treatise on 
practical philanthropy in general. It can- 
not fail to do good. 

If people really were to converse as they 
are portrayed as conversing in Talk at a 
Country House [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$125] by Sir Edward Strachey, country 
houses, or any others, would be better worth 
visiting than they often are at present. 
That is to say the talk in these pages is 
pitched and sustained upon a higher level of 
reflection and expression than is quite nat- 
ural, Had the author written the book as 
one of meditations instead of selecting the 
form of assumed conversations it would 
have seemed more lifelike. Some of these 
varied, often picturesque and always appro- 
priate and interesting observations doubt- 
less were struck out in the heat of con- 
versation. Others appear to have been 
matured more at leisure. Such topics as 
architecture, the drama, flowers, art, poli- 
tics, love and marriage, books and authors, 
etc., come up and are handled with pleas- 
ant pertinence and illumined by anecdote 
or other illustration and the reader lays 
aside the book with sincere gladness that 
he has read it. 

The fourth bound volume of the Critical 
Review [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Imported], edited by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, 
D. D., contains four regular issues bound 
together. The publication is one of the 
most thorough and scholarly of its class. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
[$3.00] opens with a strong paper by the late 
Professor Bissell, of McCormick Seminary, 
on the Origin and Composition of Genesis, 
in which it is argued with great clearness 
and force that there is no such thing as agree- 
ment among the members of the modern 
school of critics but a very sharp and ap- 
parently irreconcilable difference of judg- 
ment. The most elaborate contribution is 
Prof. W. M. McPheeters’s, on Objections to 
Apostolic Authorship or Sanction as the 
Ultimate Test of Canonicity. Other useful 
articles are The Testimony of the Holy 
Spirit to the Bible, by Prof. John De Witt, 
and Common Errors as to the Relations of 
Science and Faith, by Prof. G. Macloskie. 
The minor departments are such only in 
place and by no means in quality. 

The Question of a Second Chamber in the 
British Parliament, involving the reform, if 
not the very existence, of the House of 
Lords, has the place of honor in the Fort- 
nightly [$4.50] and is discussed from differ- 
ent points of view by J. G. S. McNeill, 
M. P., and C. B. Roylance-Kent. Rev. H.R. 
Haweis writes about Rubinstein; Sidney 
Whitman about Count Moltke; Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot, R. N., about The Collapse 
of China at Sea, with suggestions for Eng- 
lish benefit; and Lady Jeune about The 
Ethics of Shopping. The number is un- 
commonly interesting. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore [$3.00] 





for October-December, may be included 
here. It appeals to a comparatively small 
but steadily increasing constituency, and in 
its line is eminently interesting and useful. 
The Wapiti Flute Observance, African 
Races, African Fetishism, Superstitions 
from Georgia, and Louisiana Folk-Tales are 
some of the subjects of its articles.—— 
Christian Literature [$3.00] consists largely 
of selections. Dr. L W. Bacon also fur- 
nishes the second installment of his Two 


Sides to a Saint and Prof. Adolph Harnack , 


the third of his Monasticism. A valuable 
feature of the issue is a tabular record 
of recent theological publications. 

Two topics of more interest to British than 
Americau readers have prominence in the 
Review of the Churches. One is The Future 
of Religious Education in the Board Schools, 
discussed by the Archdeacon of London, 
who is supposed to be so well known 
throughout the universe that his name is 
not stated, and four lesser lights. The other 
is The Ethical Basis of the Scotch Disestab- 
lishment, considered by Drs. Lang, Lindsay 
and John Macleod. The Athanasian Con- 
troversy also is allowed a few pages, and 
Dr. Mackennal describes effectively the prog- 
ress of the Reunion Movement through the 
federation of the Evangelical Free Churches. 
One of the Articles of the Quarter is so un- 
just that we cannot refrain from comment, 
although the editor of the Review of the 
Churches is not to blame. It describes al- 
leged debaucheries of American students, 
especially after certain great football games, 
and is drawn from one or two American 
journals and a magazine which, in the de- 
sire to be sensational, have drawn a lurid 
and unjustifiable picture which the English 
editor has copied, So far as there is any 
basis of truth for it, and there is some, it 
has been proved repeatedly that non-college 
fast men, pretending for the time to be stu- 
dents, are chiefly responsible for the scenes 
portrayed, ; 

Book News [50 cents] is well sustained 
and affords decided pleasure and help to 
those who desire to keep abreast of current 
publications. We read and like it regularly. 
— The Book Buyer [$1.00] contains much 
about Henry Kingsley, Stevenson and 
Israel Zangwill, with portraits and there are 
the usual excellent literary letters and other 
pleasant features. It is better than ever 
onthe whole.——Chauncey M. Depew’s face 
adorns the cover of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal [$1.50] and there is a paper about him 
considered phrenologically.——- The New 
England Kitchen Magazine is handsome to 
look at and eminently sensible and useful 
in its contents. Housekeepers and all con- 
cerned in the promotion of domestic pros- 
perity will find it helpful. It deserves a 
general reading. Good Ilousekeeping 
[$2.00] has less, although much, to say about 
cookery and more about the other depart- 
ments of bome life. It is well edited and 
sustained and meets many real wants well. 
The Sunday Song and Sermon department 
is excellent, for one thing. Babyhood 
[$1.00] is handsomer than formerly and as 
serviceable as ever to mothers. It deals 
with the needs of the nursery very wisely. 
——tThe Pansy [31.00] is varied, pretty and 
attractive, to the younger children espe- 
cially, and pursues its career as successfully 








as ever. 

The Thinker is a theological and religious 
publication, solid, practical, timely and di- 
versified. On the whole it is the best 
of its class. Its departments of current 
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thought in different nations are very use- 
ful.——The School Review [$1.50] has few 
articles but they are good ones. W. C. 
Collar, 8. T. Laurie and E, D. Warfield con- 
tribute them and their topics are What 
Shall We Teach in Latin and How Shall 
We Teach, Hellenic Edueation, and The 
Teaching of History. The book reviews 
also are well done.——Lend a Hand [$2.00] 
gives special space this month to topics 
connected with the welfare of children and 
is practical, timely and suggestive through- 
out.— We like the Kindergarten News [50 
cents] also and commend it cordially. 


NOTES. 


— Rudyard Kipling’s The Jungle Book is 
to be published in raised letters for the blind. 


—— There is sure to be a swift rise in the 
price of first editions of Stevenson’s works. 
If you own any, hold them for the present. 


— The first edition, 100,000 copies, of the 
new English publication, the Windsor Maga- 
zine, was sold out within a few days of publi- 
cation, 





An important sale of Inness’s paint- 
ings is to be held in Chickering Hall, New 
York, on Feb, 12-14. They are now on exhibi- 
tion in the Fine Art Society’s Gallery. An- 
other has just taken place. 


—— Cromwell’s Souldier’s Pocket Bible is 
not a complete Bible but a collection of texts 
bearing upon a soldier’s duty. The copy pur- 
chased by J. O. Wright at the Livermore sale 
in this city has passed into the hands of the 
Lenox Library in New York. 


— Mr. Gladstone’s versatility is seen in 
the fact that he bas in press a concordance of 
the Prayer Book version of the Psalms, to- 
gether with a subdivision of the Psalms under 
their various headings and other information 
of the same kind. He has been at work on it 
at intervals for several years. 


—— The number of apprentices to the art of 
wood-engraving rapidly is diminishing and, as 
the elder experts die one by one, the future of 
this department of art grows increasingly un- 
promising. When it has been superseded 
signed proofs by Closson, Linton, Kingsley, 
French, King, Johnson and some others will 
possess great value. 


——Probably nobody else has been more 
surprised and amused than Judge Robert 
Grant, who wrote A Matrimonial Tontine 
Mutual Benefit Association, a story in the 
Christmas Scribner’s Magazine, by the an- 
nouncement that a number of such associa- 
tions actually have been formed already in 
different parts of the country. 


Mr. E. J. Brill, the famous Leyden pub- 
lisher, has issued a Bibliography of the Japa- 
nese Empire, a classified list of all books, 
essays, maps, etc., about Japan published in 
Europe, America or the East from 1859 to 
1893. It bas been compiled by Fr. von Wenck- 
stern, assistant librarian of the Japan Society 
in London and it costs about six dollars. 





— Zola’s Lourdes has involved him in an 
odd dilemma. The builder of the unfinished 
church in that place described by him has 
sued him for damages. These are placed at 
only one franc, but if Zola confesses judgment, 
which will involve costs and a fine, the ex- 
pense to him will be heavy and if he fights 
the case the expense, even should he win, 
may be much greater. 


—— The Bookman states by authority that 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s memoir of Dante G. Ros- 
setti, his brother, contains letters addressed 
to the editor, their mother, and five other per- 
sons, covers the years from 1842 to 1882, and 
will probably appear next month. It is to 
mention many particulars hitherto unknown 
outside of the family. It is to have nine il- 
lustrations, all portraits. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ginn & Co, Boston. 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH: SECOND SE- 
RIES. By Kev. A. W. Eaton. pp. 104. $1.20. 
A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN READER. By Prof. G. T. 
Dippold, Ph. D, pp. 322. $1.00. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston 
How SHALL THE RICH ESCAPE? By Dr. F. S. Bill- 
ings. pp. 478. $2.00, 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LivinG AGE: OcT.-DEC., 1894, pp. 824. 
2.75. 
’ Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. Willibald 
Beyschlag, D. D. Two vols. pp. 419 and 522. $6.00. 
PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. By Prot. G. T. Ladd, Ph.D. 





pp. 414. $3.00. 

THE ELEM s OF Ernics. By J. H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 
pp. 470. $2.50. 

TPE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. By Rev. W.E. Griffis, 
D.D. pp. 457. $200. 

RHETORIC, 11s THEORY AND Practick. By Austin 
Phelps, D. D., and Prof. H. A. Frink, Ph.D. pp. 
3U7. $1.25. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. By Pres. Charles 

De Garmo, Ph.D. pp. 268. $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. By Eminent Pas- 
tors and Evangelists. Edited by Rev. C. Perren, 
Ph.D. pp. 384. $1.50. 

TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By Rev. W. Robertson Nic- 
oll, LL.D. pp. 316. $1.50. 

SOUTH AMERICA: THE NEGLECTED CONTINENT. By 


EK. ©. Mitard and Lucy E. Guinness. pp. 182. 75 
cents. 
Gop’s WoRLb. By B, Fay Mills. pp. 322. $1.25. 


AMONG THE MAORIS. 
cents. 


By Jesse Page. pp. 160. 75 


Macmillan & Co, New York. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce. 
Two vols. pp. 724and 904. $4.00. 

LIFE AND LETTEKS OF DEAN CuuRCH. Edited by 
Mary ©. Church. pp. 428. $1.50. 

ALEXANDER III. OF RussIA. By Charles Lowe. pp. 
370. $1.75. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: 
Winter’s Tale. two yols. pp. 
cents each, 

Hunt & Eaton. 

TRAVELS IN THREE CONTINENTS. 
ley, LL.D. pp. 614. $3.50. 

THREESCORE YEARS AND BEYOND. By W. H. De 


King John and A 
134 and 162. 45 


New York. 
By J. M. Buck- 


Puy, D.D., LL.D. pp. 550. = 75. 
AIRLIE’S MISSION, By Annie 8S. Swan. pp. 94. 50 
cents. 


Century Co. New York. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Albert Shaw. pp. 385. $2.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Charlemagne Tower, Jr, LL. D. 
Two vols. pp. 494 and 537. $8.00. 

Henry Altemus. Philadelpiia. 
THE CARE OF CHILDREN. By Elizabeth Robinson 


Scovil. pp. 360. $1.00 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Ky Prof. Ernst 


Mach. 


$1.00 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Un AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. 
son, Ph.D. pp. 198. $1.25. 
Evangelical eae Chicago. 
Brest Hymns. Compiled by H. F. Sayles. 25 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Connecticut Humane Society. Hartford. 

ANNA MALANN. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. pp. 
40. 15 cents. 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BEGINNINGS OF THE CONGO 
FREE STATE, By J. 5S. Reeves, Ph.D. pp. 106. 
50 cents. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE AND THE LOGOos 
THEORY. By Ludwig Noiré. pp. 57. 15 cents. 
Evangelical Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE THIKD PERSON. By Rev. E. R. Drake. 
Asylum Press. Okayama, Japan. 
Mr. IsHil AND HIS ORPHANAGE. By Rev. J. H. 


Translated by T. J. McCormack, pp. 313. 


Chicago. 
By Rena M. Atchi- 


pp. 64. 


Pettee. pp.58. $1.00. 

MAGAZINES, 
December. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
January. THINKER.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—PRESBY- 


TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—FORTNIGUTLY.—OUR DAY.—REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES,—LEND A HAND. 


February. QUIVER. 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

A Member of First Church, Chelsea............ $4.00 
Mrs. J. W. Foster, Dorchester................005 2.00 
J.8. Shannon, Manchester, N. H................ 2.00 
William F. Merrill, Brooklyn, N. Y............. 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield............ 2.00 
A Holiday OMeriig’.. oo s.o.00sc00cccrscccressceccecs 3. 


Mrs. M. J. Merwin, Newark, N. 
C. P. Matthews, Nashua, N. H 
Mrs. A. J. Barnhart, Mille Roches, Ont..... ... 5.00 
Abby Cooledge, Augusta, Me 
Mrs. William Hill, Eliot, Me. 
Mrs. 8. J. Sinclair, Eliot, Me 













——, MINNESOTA, 
Through your generosity and otber Christian friends 


I have been getting the ongreaationalist gratis for the 
lasi few years. I have no words to express my appre- 
ciution of the paper and my gratitude to those benefac- 
tors through whom I have been receiving it. I believe, 
and tell others, that it is among the best, if not the best, 
religious paper published, It is such a help for me in 
my ministry and such a blessing to us as a family that 
were it discontinued we would miss it greatiy—would 
feel as if we had lost some dear friend. I cannot help 
being anxious, for fear that we shall not be so happy as 
to have it for another year. My circumstances are such 
that it is impossible for me Ee for it, but we must 
live in hope that some one will do us the great favor of 
sending it gratuitously for another year. And if that 
will be the case, as soon as that good news shall arrive, 
Ican assure you that there will be a great joy in this 
household. God bless you and your precious paper 
abundantly. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

That must bea wide-awake church in Florida 
which supports a monthly sunrise prayer 
meeting. 

A few churches have fittingly called to 
mind by memorial services the labors of their 
former members deceased during the past 
year. 

Many churches in Connecticut are success- 
fully carried on under the free pew system, 
and the number seems to be increasing, 
several additional churches having launched 
forth upon the new year with this change. 

That is a significant custom adopted by a 
New England church of specially remember- 
ing its young people who are absent from 
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home at various educational 
Whatever their circumstances, a thought 
from the home church cannot come amiss as 
a safeguard or an inspiration. 

As the annual reports of churches pour in, 
almost unlimited in number, it is encour- 
aging to note the generally hopeful spirit at 


institutions. 


the prospect of the opening year. In many 
instances the numerical strength, as well as 
the spiritual, is reported as greater than ever. 
Additions, also, are still flooding our columns, 
a significant sign of the many new determina- 
tions to make greater progress the coming 
year. It seems that in its power to enliven 
slumbering Christians, and to arouse unbe- 
lievers to deeper convictions, the Week of 
Prayer has lost none of its strong influence in 
the church world. 





THE FIFTH EDIFICE IN SOUTH HADLEY. 













Just twenty years after the former meeting house was dedicated 
and on a similar day, stormy and disagreeable, the new edifice of 
the First Church in South Hadley, Mass., was dedicated, Jan. 16. 
A large number of persons, however, visited the building through- 
out the day, delighting in its convenient arrangements and the 
beauty of its finish. The total cost, including $4,700 for the organ, 












exhibited the excellent qualities of the new instrument. 


of Mount Holyoke will join with the citizen 
satisfactory edifice. 


was $28,000, all of which is provided. 
Mr. W. H. Gaylord, as a memorial to his son, the organist. 
bell was given by Mrs. J. R. Wright and the communion table by 
teachers at Mt. Holyoke College. 


The organ was the gift of 
The 


The exercises included a historical 
narrative by the 
pastor, Rev. N. 
L. Jones. The 
sermon by Rev. 
J. L. R. Trask, 
D. D., was on the 
text, Mark 11: 
22, ‘* Have faith 
in God.” The 
prayer was by 
Rev. E. A. Reed, 
D.D. Pleasant 
features were 
the presence of 
a large number 
of the students 
from Mt. Hol- 
yoke and the 
+4,._.. singing by the 

T27% college glee 
ye club, At the 
evening service 
an organ recital 
The many graduates and friends 
3s in rejoicing over the completion of such a 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MAss.—The Newton Club held its annual meeting 
Jan. 21. Mr. A. F. Hayward was chosen president. 
The average attendance during the past year has 
been larger than in any previous year. Mr. L. D. 
Wishard gave an address stating some facts from 
his own observation of The Christian Movement in 
the Universities of America, Europe and Asia, dwell- 
ing especially on the remarkable work among edu- 
cated young men in heathen lands. Mr. H. M. 
Moore and Mr. J. R. W. Shapleigh, president of the 
Newton Y. M. C. A., also spoke briefly. The club 
passed unanimously a resolution approving the ac- 
tion of the Sunday Protective League of Boston in 
its efforts to secure closed theaters on Sunday. 


Unusual interest attached to the meeting of the 
Old Boston Club at the Vendome last Monday even- 
ing, owing tothe presence of nearly all the pastors of 
the churches in the city proper, who spoke frankly 
of the actual condition of their respective fields, 
setting forth the discouragements as well as the 
cheering elements in the situation. Such a meet- 
ing as this is directly in line with the object for 
which the club was started and cannot fail to result 
beneficially in promoting a wider sympathy and 
better co-operation. 


InD.—The Indianapolis Club met Jan. 14, Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary gave an ad- 
dress on The Ideal of the Body Politic and the 
Christian Forces Adequate to Its Realization. The 
address was a plea for the exaltation of Christian 
ferces and their application to human society and 
municipal government. He pleaded fer the open 
cburch, interdenominational comity and civic fed- 


eration. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


BosTon.—Rev. Samuel Freuder, formerly a rabbi, 
since a graduate of Chicago Seminary and recently 
ordained in Jamaica Plain, bas been appointed by 
the Massachusetts H. M.8.as its missionary to the 
Jews in Boston and vicinity He has taken rooms 
at 1242 Washington Street and holds servi«e Satur- 
days and Sundays at 3 P.M. and Bible classes on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings.—Z/mmanuel. 
The greeting of Dr. C. H. Beale to his congregation 
contains a welcome to all who attend the services 
and a list of subjects for the sermons in January. 
The pastor’s statement of belief is also appended, 
as given at his installation. 


Old South. A delightful occasion was the 225th 
annual meeting, Jan. 14, which was strictly a family 
affair, the effort being to bring together as many as 
possible of the 600 members. Over 400 of them 
were present and nearly all the absentees were ac- 
counted for. Routine business, a supper, social 
intercourse and words of greeting from the pastor, 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, comprised the program of the 
afternoon and evening. This year’s collection for 
the American Board amounts to over $8,000.——Pres- 
ident Franklin Varter preached at the Old South 
last Sunday,and atthe Central Prof. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent of Union Theological Seminary was heard in 
the evening. Park Street people listened to Dr. J. 
K. Greene of Turkey. 

West Roxpory.—South Evangelical, The Suf- 
foik South Association was pleasantly entertained 
Jan. 16, by the pastor, Rev. F. W. Merrick. Twenty- 
seven ministers were present. The women of the 
church provided supper, placing at each plate a 
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pretty hand-painted card with an appropriate 
sentiment. The custom of being entertained in 
church parlors prevails quite extensively in this 
association. 

BRIGHTON.—The Week of Prayer was observed 
with larger attendance and better results than for 
several years past. The topics considered and made 
special subjects of prayer were the various branches 
of the church work. The annual reports show a 
balance of $100 in the treasury. The benevolences 
last year exceeded $2,500, an increase of $300 on the 
previous year, and $500 were added to the salary of 
the pastor, Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D. Plans fora new 
edifice are being discussed. 

DORCHESTER.—Second. The membership is 605. 
Benevolences last year were over $10,300; the addi- 
tions were sixty and the Sunday school enrollment 
760. 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. The first fruits of Rev. 
W. A. Evans’s three months’ pastorate were ten ad- 
ditions in November and fifteen in January. A 
deepening interest is manifest. 

Newron.—Z£liot held its annual meeting last Fri- 
day evening. The reports showed that the pew 
rents for last year amounted to $11,655. The benev- 
olent offerings found in boxes placed near the doors 
were $13,082. The contributions made through the 
church by the Sunday school, Endeavor Society, 
ladies’ and children’s societies and by individuals 
were $16,161. The total amount raised during the 
last year was over $40,000, and the general contri- 
butions through the regular channels were the 
largest in any year in the history of the church, 
except 1888 and 1889 during the building of the new 
edifice. This ought to be a sufficient answer to 
statements made in Boston dailies that the revenues 
of the church were falling off, and that the resigna- 
tion of Dr, Calkins was hastened by a deficit in its 
finances. Such a record in the face of the hard 
times of the last year can hardly be paralleled 
among the churches of any of the denominations. 
—Center. About 220 0f the members and nearly 
all absentees sent responses to the annual roll-call, 
Jan.17. The reports were encouraging. They were 
followed by an address by the pastor, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, with recommendations for the new year. 
Steps are being taken toward incorporation. The 
pastor is preaching a series of expository sermons 
based on the first chapter of 1 Peter. 


WALTHAM.—Swedish held services in its new 
building for the first time last Sunday. This house 
is neat and commodious, seating about 300 persons 
and costing $5,200. The dedicatory service was held 
partly in English and Swedish. Dr.C. E. Harrington 
offered the decicatory prayer and Rev. Joshua Coit 
preached the sermon. Rev. Luther Freeman, the 
pastor of the First Methodist Church, gave an ad- 
dress. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Selleville. At the annual parish 
meeting a parsonage repair fund of $500 was given 
to the society by the estate of the late Deacon 
Joshua Hale, and his wife and daughter presented 
the church with a tower clock in his memory. The 
year closed with a balance in the treasury, but with 
a falling off in benevolences, due to the stringent 
times.—North. Rev. Austin Dodge of Shelburne, 
not being allowed to leave his church, cannot sup- 
ply this pulpit while the pastor, Rev. C. P. Mills, 
is away on The Congregationalist’s Tour. Satisfac- 
tory arrangements have been made with Rev. C. F. 
Carter, late of Burlington, Vt., to fill the place.—— 
Whitefield. An interesting discussion of the prob- 
lems of capital and labor attracted a large audi- 
ence last Sunday evening. Rev. J. H. Reid, the 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Dodge and Mr. H. F. Stone, as- 
sistant master of the high school, were the speakers. 


METHUEN.—First. At the roll-call 150 members 
were present. Last year $1,312 were raised for pur- 
poses other than self-support. The addition of 
thirteen new members makes the tota) 264. The 
women have spent over $600 for carpets and light- 
ing. 

Dracut.—The two churches have held union serv- 
ices during the Week of Prayer. A deep interest 
was manifest. Several persons determined to live 
Christian lives and others give hope of taking this 
stand. The pastors and churches work together in 
harmony. The churches have had a substantial in- 
crease of membership, and the Sunday schoo! at 
the First has doubled. 

LOWELL.—First reports a membership of 894, a 
net gain of twenty-nine during the year. Total 
benevolent contributions were $4,245, besides a leg- 
acy of $500 to the American Board. Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott has made 700 calls and written 1,000 per- 
sonal letters during the year. A Sunday evening 
course of stereopticon lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress 
is meeting with great success.——Zliot. The Sun- 
day school gained eighty-three members daring the 
past year and now numbers 446. The additions to 
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church membership were thirteen, six by confes- 
sion. The total benevolence was $1,510. Rev. Dr. 
J.M. Greene has made 400 calls and the committee 
to visit the sick has made 448 calls during the year. 
The church voted to change the time of the com- 
munion service from Sunday afternoon to Sunday 
morning.— Kirk Street. This church, still without 
a pastor, holds together with good will and there 
has been an addition to the membership of seven. 
The church maintains a mission Sunday schoo! in 
Centralville. A payment of $1,500 on the debt has 
been made.——John Street. Rev. G. H. Johnson 
offered to relinquish $200 from his salary on account 
of the times, but the society by a unanimous vote 
refused to accept the offer. The year’s additions to 
membership are eighteen. After twenty-one years 
of active service the senior deacon, B. C. Benner, 
has resigned. 

STOUGHTON.—VFirst. The will of the late Sally B. 
Holmes bequeaths to the church, under certain con- 
ditions, her house and land in this place. 

NEW BEDFORD.—Last Sunday was field day for 
the C. H. M.S.,and able speakers, including C. W. 
Shelton, Rev. W.G. Puddefoot and Mrs. H.S. Cas- 
well, took possession of the local pulpits. Large 
congregations were present at both the North and 
Trinitarian churches and good-sized collections were 
taken. 

Norton.—Trinitarian. Asa result of the Week 
of Prayer and special services the following week 
there has been a great quickening of the church 
and a good number of conversions. No outside 
help was employed, but an absent member brought 
warmth and enthusiasm back to his home church, 
from which he had been absent more than two 
years. All the meetings were largely attended. 

HOLLISTON.—During the year seventeen new 
members have been received, the church has been 
incorporated, a debt of $900 has been raised, $522 
were given for benevolences and $4,059 for expenses ; 
improvements have been made in the meeting 
house and new societies have been organized among 
the young people. For the first time in several 
years there is a balance in the treasury. Rev. EB. N. 
Hardy is the pastor. His salary has been increased 
$100. 

WorcESTER.— First. The Old South Guide for 
the coming year bears a greeting to the members 
from the pastor, Dr. A. Z. Conrad, and information 
regarding the numerous organizations actively en- 
gaged, besides prayer meeting topics of several of 
them. 

SOUTHBRIDGE,.—At the annual meeting responses 
were received from all but forty of the membership. 
About 130 persons were present and a good spirit 
pervaded all the exercises. Fifteen new members 
were added during the year. Rev. S. A. Burnaby is 
pestor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—/Park, The council called Jan. 11 to 
advise concerning the dissolution of the pastoral re- 
lation finished its labors at an adjourned meeting 
Jan. 18. A thorough investigation was made into 
the financial affairs of the church, a large amount 
of testimony being given by a number of persons. 
The council advised that the pastoral relations of 
Rev. W. H. Dexter with the church be dissolved, 
taking effect Feb. 1, commending him heartily to 
the churches, condemned the methods of the 
church corporation by which creditors had been in- 
duced to give up notes payable to them by the cor- 
poration, and urged upon thechurch to satisfy in its 
financial] matters all its legal and mora! obligations 
in accordance with a resolution already adopted by 
the church. The outcome of this council, it is 
hoped and believed, will bring to an end the diffi- 
culties which have for some time beset the church, 
and will aid to peace and renewed prosperity. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—First, Rey. P. T. Farwell, pastor, 
is uniting with the Methodist church in a series of 
meetings begun during the Week of Prayer and 
carried forward with marked interest. The meet- 
ings will be continued another week. 

PITTSFIELD.—VFirst. By the annual reports the 
affairs of the parish are shown to be in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The Sunday evening meetings are 
made attractive by emphasizing the musical fea- 
tures. 

DALTON.—Rev. G. W. Andrews was recently pre- 
sented with a gold watch by his parishioners. His 
church is one of the strongest in the county and 
has had steady, rapid growth, due not altogether to 
its new stone edifice, nor to the growth of the com- 
munity, but largely to the faithful and aggressive 
labors of its pastor. 

Maine. 

Norway.—Work is progressing rapidly in the in- 
terior of the new meeting house and the new pews 
have arrived. The building is well located in the 
village. 

BIDDEFORD.—The sum of $1,131 has been placed 
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in trust with the Maine Missionary Society by J. R 
Libby, to be used for building a meeting house for 
the French Protestant Society within seven years, 

DEER IsLE.—The roll-call was responded to by 
over 100 members in person, and many more by mes- 
sage or letter. Five out-stations were also heard 
from. 

ELLswortH.—The recent special services have 
been productive of good. Several ministers from 
Bangor and one from Bucksport preached. Large 
congregations attended. 

SANDY PoINnT.—Mr. Fisher of Bangor Sewinary is 
preaching here. The evening meetings, C. E. Soci- 
ety and Sunday school are well supported. The 
meeting house bas been shingled and money for 
other repairs is on hand. 

WELLS.—The edifice has been carpeted and 
shingled. The Sunday school is growing in num- 
bers. The first auxiliary of the W. M. B. in Maine 
was started here in ’69. Since that time over $600 
have been contributed. 

Saco.—The city firemen were present ata recent 
morning service by special invitation and listened 
to a sermon by the pastor, Rev. P. H. Moore. 


New Hampshire. 

PLYMOUTH.—The membership has been increased 
during the year by seven additions, four on con- 
fession, making the total enrollment 132. The total 
benevolences were $266 and the expenses $5,820. 

HILLsBorO.—This church sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss Jan. 3 in the death of Mr. 8S. W. Shields. 
From the beginning he has been one of its most 
active supporters, and to his untiring efforts more 
than to any other is due the beautiful house of wor- 
ship and the later success of the work. He wasa 
young man of thirty-two years, a faithful superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and the pastor’s help- 
ful adviser. He was also secretary of the State 
H. M. Committee. 

Vermont. 

RUTLAND.—The annual reports show fifty-six ad- 
ditions and twenty-five losses, making the total 
membership 721, of whom about 100 are absentees. 
The treasurer’s statement of benevolences was en- 
couraging. Under the strong leadership of Rev. 
G. W. Phillips, D. D., the church is united and pros- 
perous and the outlook for the future hopeful. 

CORNWALL.—Revival meetings have been con- 
ducted for eight weeks, at first in schoolhouses 
distant from the center and then in the Congre- 
gational church. Miss Pickering, Mrs. Pratt, and 
latterly Miss Freeman, evangelists, have Jed in the 
services and visited from house to house. A band 
of Christian Crusaders worked in West Cornwall in 
October with good results. Altogether there will 
probably be nearly forty conversions, and many 
Christians have been much revived. 

BURLINGTON.—VFirst has received ninety-four 
members during the year, sixty on confession, 
partly the result of the Chapman meetings. There 
are now 553 names on the roll. The benevolences 
were over $2,500. The Sunday school numbers 270, 
besides a home department of fifty-six. Mr. Van 
Patten reported the successful working of the 
“Burlington plan.” 

WEST BRATTLEBORO.—The annual “mite box 
opening,” which has become quite an occasion 
here, occurred Jan. 18. The local missionary socie- 
ties held their annual meetings and at the follow- 
ing services seven papers were read on various 
phases of mission work. About $36 came from the 
boxes and contributions. 

Rhode Island. 

RIVERSIDE.—Rev. H. E. Small, who has accepted 
a call here, was tendered a reception recently. 
Words of welcome were extended by representa- 
tives of the Congregational churches. This is the 
field in which Rev. W. B. Forbush made so good a 
record, 

Connecticut. 

PUTNAM.—The membership is reported as 337 and 
the average attendance at the morning service last 
year 299. The benevolences were $1,600. Nine new 
members were added, five by confession. Mr. E.A. 
Lawrence of Boston is assisting in successful re- 
vival services. Rev. F. D. Sargent is pastor, 

NEW HAVEN. .—Howard Avenue reports a member- 
ship of 439; forty persons added last year, a net 
gain of twenty-nine, Sunday school 350, The plan 
of benevolences has been changed from weekly 
offerings to specia! collections, as the former were 
found not to work well with the weekly offerings 
for the current expenses. The Sunday schoo) num- 
bers 350. Kirkpatrick’s Smaller Cambridge Bible 
for Schools has been used as a text-book the past 
year.——V/irst numbers 420, a net gain of seven, 
twenty-nine persons having been added during the 
year. About $800 have been expended on the New 
Lebanon mission in the suburbs; $3,000 and goods 
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for several boxes have been collected by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. In legacies 
$7,000 have been received and funded for home 
missionary work. The home school has been suc- 
cessful for six years in carrying out a high grade 
of Bible study, using courses of lessons prepared by 
themselves.——The Congregational Union, of which 
Rey. D. M. James is the new president and Rev. 
W. W. McLane, D. D., secretary, is doing a good 
work in helping four of the weakest churches, in- 
cluding the Swedish and the Danish. These two 
and the Taylor Church have thereby been enabled 
to employ efficient pastors and are doing well. The 
latter has ceased to draw upon the H. M. S.-— 
Since the Week of Prayer union prayer meetings 
have been held every afternoon for a week in a 
place. {t is hoped thus to awaken an interest 
throughout the city which may result in a revival 
or at least a unifying of the churches. 


New Britain.—First. Rev. G. H. Sandwell, pas- 
tor, tried free pews last year and finds more money 
raised much easier with a large balance in the treas- 
ury at the close of the year.—South. Dr.J.W. 
Cooper, pastor, began the system of free pews with 
the new year. The usual income is already assured 
and the audiences are decidedly larger.——These 
two churches held four special union services last 
week, with preaching by pastors from the neighbor- 
ing cities, Rev. Drs.C. M. Lamsom, J. G. Daven- 
port, W. L. Phillips and J. E, Twitchell. 

SUFFIELD.—The result of the four years’ pastor- 
ate of Rev. Archibald McCord is 114 additions to the 
membersbip, and this year the benevolences ex- 
ceed the expenses by $943. The pastor has held 
cottage and schoolhouse meetings every winter 
from his coming to the pastorate until his recent 
resignation. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—Central. The total receipts for last 
year were $38,729 and the expenses $37,316, includ- 
ing over $7,000 paid for the enlargement of Bethesda 
Chapel. The Sunday evening collections for special 
objects amounted to $1,153. The entire amount 
raised by the church for all purposes is nearly 
$57,000. 

BRANDON.—The new pastor, Rev. R. E. Andrews, 
has held a successful series of meetings, as a result 
of which ten persons have united with the church 
and more are to follow. 

Nokwoop.—The mission offerings last year—$407 
—excelall past record. Each of the seven societies 
received a share, and the C. E. Society sent $50 to 
the Zulu Mission. 


SAUGERTIES.—Success bas marked the work dur- 
ing the two years’ pastorate of Rev. W. F. Stowe. 
In that time fifty persons have been added to the 
membership and the congregations have more than 
doubled, There have been raised $2,500 for a new 
pipe organ, for cathedral glass windows and for 
frescoing. At a New Year’s reception at the par- 
sonage about 300 persons were present and a purse 
of $102 was given the pastor. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Central, The past year has 
been one of decided success. The additions of new 
members has been greater than in any previous 
year except one. The present membership is 638. 
The Sunday school, larger than ever before, num- 
bers 558. About $1,500 have been raised to enlarge 
and improve the schoolroom. The church is car- 
ried on by a partially free seat plan, and money is 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. Nearly $8,000 
have been pledged for the current year. 


THE SOUTH. 
Arkansas. 

RoGers.—Under the labors of the new pastor, 
Rey. R.C. Walton, this church is greatly stimulated. 
Evening sermons illustrated with stereopticon 
crowd the building to overflowing. The pastor’s 
aid 1s greatly appreciated in a present battle with 
the sa'oon forces.——The academy is having a most 
prosperous year. 


SILOAM SPRINGS.—Rev. W.H. Williams of Spring- 
field, Mo., has been supplying this church for a few 
Sundays, and prospecting for the location of a new 
church at Gentry, which is to be an important 
division point on the new railroad from Kansas 
City to the Guif. 

Florida, 

Key West.—The church closed the year with 
eighty-five additions, seventy-eigbt on confession. 
The guif mission has become a “ floating society” of 
Chris: ian Endeavor, numbering about fifty members. 
Many of the sponge gatherers were at home Christ- 
mas time, and gave cheer by their stirring testi- 
monies. The Band of Prayer has in view the organ- 
ization of a mission Sunday school. It continues to 
be a mighty factor in the life of the church. The 
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Sunday school enrollment is 195. There has been a 
Men’s Missionary Society ever since the church was 
organized. Besides the Women’s and Juvenile So- 
cieties, there are also an Extra-Cent-a-Day Band and 
a juvenile Y. P.S8.C.E. The total income last year 
was $2,000. The house of worship is at times too 
small for the evening congregations. A sunrise con- 
secration meeting is held by the Band of Prayer 
each first Sunday in the month, which is well at- 
tended. 
THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


CoLumMBus.—The annual reports of the churches 
indicate progress.——First. Encouraging results 
have followed the adoption of the new method of 
raising benevolences by personal canvass, and it 
will be continued. The amount raised was $5,764— 
over three times as much as by the old plan. Dr. 
Washington Gladden is giving a series of lectures 
to large congregations on Some Columbus Worthies, 
men who have been influential in building the city. 
— North, Rev. J. P. Milligan, pastor, has been so 
successful in its work that the church has voted to 
move its building to the new site that it may be en- 
larged.—South. Rev. Jesse Bright finds it neces- 
sary to rest for a few months, after heroic service 
for five years. Starting with almost nothing ina 
difficult field, he now bas a Sunday school of 250,a 
church membership of 125, and a fine brick and 
stone edifice which, with the lot, is valued at $15,000. 


Souta Newspury.—The annual meeting was 
more largely attended than usual. The present 
membership is seventy-one, the largest in the his- 
tory of the church, thirty-six persons having united 
during the pastorate of Rev. E. O. Mead. Evan- 
gelist A. T. Reed held special meetings here and 
also in Burton, Dec. 18-Jan.8. The spiritual life 
of the members was quickened and the harmony 
and co-operation increased. Ten new members 
have united on confession in South Newbury and 
several will unite in Burton. 


CYCLONE.—The new edifice was dedicated Jan. 6. 
The services were inspiring throughout. Several 
neighboring pastors assisted Rev. T. R. Jones. The 
total cost was $3,100, of which $2,100 has been sub- 
scribed. 


CLEVELAND.—First, A Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club of nearly 100 members has been organized, and 
under the lead of Rev. J. W. Malcolm brings in- 
creased enthusiasm into all departments. A suc- 
cessful lecture course is in progress. The mem- 
bers of the Rowfant Club, a prominent literary so- 
ciety in the city, attended a recent Sunday evening 
service and listened to a sermon upon The Books 
That Help.—Hough Avenue. A recently organ- 
ized Men’s League is effectively co-operating with 
Rev. C. W. Carroll, both in financia) and evangel- 
istic work. The Ladies’ Society cleared over $200 
at its Christmas sale. An impressive service was 
held the last Sunday evening of December in mem- 
ory of the church members who had died during 
the year. The pastoris preaching a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons on Christ’s Words on the 
Cross. Each service is followed by an after meet- 
ing. So much interest has been manifested that 
special evangelistic services are held every night. 
The W. ©. T. U. has opened a reading-room in a 
private house about half a mile distant. The Sun- 
day school is larger than ever before in its history. 
All regular services are crowded and a new build- 
ing is a necessity ——Aeth/ehem held its January 
communion in three languages, Bohemian, German 
and English. In the Sunday school Dr. H. A. 
Schauffler gives out written questions on each Sun- 
day’s lesson, on which the teachers drill their 
pupils. A written examination is held at the close 
of the year, and diplomas are given to all who an- 
swer eighty-five per cent. and have attended school 
fifty Sundays. The school has an average attend- 
ance of 450. 


Plymouth. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has 
taken a contract to make signal flags for the Nickel 
Plate Railway. New hymn-books have been pur- 
chased and a chorus has been organized. The 
church has voted to continue the plan of free seats 
and voluntary weekly offerings for current ex 
penses. The Winter Night College is largely at- 
tended every Wednesday evening.——Pi/grim re- 
ceived twenty-two new members, ten on confession, 
at the first communion service in its new building, 
Jan.6. A revised confession of faith and covenant 
and service forthe reception of members were unani- 
mously adopted at the preparatory service. The 
weekly benevolent pledges during the past year 
amounted to over $2,500 in addition to what was 
raised for current expenses and the new building. 
Benevolent pledges for the coming year already 
amount to more than $2,000. The weekly offering 
system is used both for current expenses and for 
benevolences, and all seats are free. 
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Indiana. 

HAMMOND.—A gracious revival is in progress. 
Rev. J. M. Sutherland is assisted by Mrs and Miss 
Stevens of Brunson. Fifteen adults have professed 
conversion, and some who have never been to 
church before are crowding the edifice. The strong 
and evangelistic preaching is interesting many for- 
mer unbelievers. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— Pilgrim. For the last ten years 
a growing suburb has been developing on the west 
side of the river. This church, located here five 
years ago to meet the wants of the industrial pop- 
ulation rapidly concentrating around the new fac- 
tories, became depressed, but it has been rallied by 
Rey. 8. W. Pollard, who came in June. Finances 
have greatly improved, thirty new members have 
united with the church and prosperity is reported 
in the work. 

Michigan. 

GRAND RAPIps.—The annual meetings in all the 
churches show that success has attended the work 
of another year.— First, Rev. D. F. Bradley, D. D., 
has received 121 members, forty-nine on confession, 
and records a net gain of eighty-four, with a total 
of 824. The benevolences aggregate over $7,000 and 
the expenses about $8,000. The Sunday school en- 
rollment, including four missions, is 1,170, a gain of 
200. The missions, located in growing parts of the 
city, give promise of developing into churches later. 
Avery and Mayflower already have chapels, and 
funds are being raised to house the Ottawa Street 
and Lincoln Park missions. They are all main- 
tained by the Young People’s Guild, under the 
supervision of the church committee.—<Second. 
Rev. J. T. Husted is in the seventh year of his pas- 
torate. The present membership is 219, a gain of 
eight. Thechurch has suffered from the hard times 
but it looks forward with good hope. The pastor 
also conducts afternoon services in Plainfield, four 
miles in the country.—South. Rey. G. P. Moore 
became pastor during the year. A slight gain in 
membership makes the total 279. The Sunday 
school is larger and the Christian Endeavor Society 
the largest in the city.——Smith Memorial, Rev. 
Thomas McRoberts, in the poorest and most popu- 
lous ward, has gained twenty in its membership, 
making the total 171. It is introducing instita- 
tional features—a Boys’ Brigade, a sewing school 
and a free kindergarten. Its membership consists 
almost entirely of working men, but it has raised 
more than ever for its own support and for benevo- 
lences.——/"lymouth completes its second year with 
a membership of eighty-three, gaining eighty per 
cent. Rev. R. M. Higgins has led the church to con- 
tribute to all the Congregational societies. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society raised $317 during the year.—— 
East, the youngest church, has a membersbip of 
nearly thirty, and maintains a flourishing Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society. At present 
it worsbips in a hall, awaiting its new building, the 
site of which has been paid for and the foundation 
is being laid. Rev. W. H. Underhill, its indefatiga- 
ble pastor, also serves East Paris.——Holland dis- 
banded during the year, leaving the number of 
organizations the same as in 1893. The churches 
have gained largely in membership and maintained 
their financial obligations during a trying year. 
They are united and harmonious, and although 
there is not yet a city missionary society the pas- 
tors meet for conference every Monday morning. 

DUNDEE.—Rev. W. H. Skentelbury begins his 
sixth year, resolving to push through the erection 
of a new house of worship, for which a fund bas 
already been started. 


EATON RaApips.—In the three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. E. W. Miller, there have been additions at 
every communion except the first. Twenty-six new 
members were received in 1894, making the mem- 
bership now the largest in the history of the church. 


FREEPORT.—In the nine months’ pastorate of 
Rey. G. W. Mylne the church bas taken on new 
life. The work is spiritual, harmonious, well or- 
ganized and prosperous, and the interest and at- 
tendance steadily increasing. 

GRAND LepGeE.—the church is filled every Sun- 
day to hear the acceptable sermons of Mr. Robert 
Brown, a clerk in one of the village stores. 


Detroit.—Plymouth Tabernacle. During last 
year 137 persons joined the church, 110 on confes- 
sion, making the membership 625. For carrying on 
the work in all the departments of this institutional 
church $14,315 were expended, $4,945 for the church 
alone and $1,682 for the institute for a half year. 
The enrollment of the institute includes 529 persons. 
Last year was by far the most prosperous in the 
history of the church. The great Sunday evening 
congregations, averaging 2,000 persons, which for 
four years have made the tabernacle known through- 
out the West, continue larger than ever, and hun- 
dreds of persons are frequently turned from the 
doors. The church also supports a free dispensary, 
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a gymnasium for men and for women, a public cir- 
culating library and its own printing plant, with 
two printers at work constantly, where it prints a 
weekly church paper of twelve pages. The building 
is open daily from 8 A.M. till10 p.m. After meetings 
follow the Sunday evening services regularly, at 
which there are constant conversions. 
Wisconsin. 

SPARTA.—A new two manual organ has been 
placed in the meeting house, and the recent holiday 
concert was an occasion for exhibiting its good 
qualities. The pastor’s New Year’s greetings to his 
parish contained copies of The Congregationalist 
Handbook. 

ENDEAVOR.—A series of sermonsand talks during 
the Week of Prayer resulted in the hopeful conver- 
sion of several students of the academy. A large 


‘ attendance is a hopeful sign for the future of the 


academy. It is closely allied with the church and 
is a helpful adjunct to it. Rev. E. A. Child is the 
pastor. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

AmiTy.—The church has been enjoying a gracious 
revival, greatly quickening and encouraging all. 
The pastor, Rev. J. P. Field, has been assisted by 
neighboring pastors. 

HAMILTON.—In connection with a recent visit 
from Superintendent Wray, this church has with 
great enthusiasm decided to ‘arise and build.” A 
committee of five of the leading business men of the 
place has taken charge of the project. The pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Fellows, has a strong hold upon the 
hearts of his people. 

ReEpuB.ic.—Rev. I. T. Hull will henceforth give 
all his time to this field. He has moved with his 
family into the beautiful parsonage just completed. 

SEDALIA.—VFirst. Within the last few months 
the woman’s work has been entirely reorganized 
into five departments, needlework, entertainment, 
missions, relief and fellowship. The men have also 
organized an association for strengthening the Sun- 
day evening service and doing personal work. A 
chorus of fifty young people has been organized, 
under the best musical instructor available. The 
financial outlook, undera definite system of pledges 
for weekly offerings, was never so favorable. 

lowa. 

CLARION.—New Year’s Day was a general rally 
here. After the annual meeting and a social hour 
Rev. F. G. Wilcox gave an address on The Spiritual 
Element in Church Life. Rev. Edwin Ewell has 
been in the field only six months. During this time 
there have been ten additions. The congregations 
and the Sunday school each demand more room. 

MITCHELLVILLE.—Nineteen additions on confes- 
sion were gathered in at the close of special meet- 
ings conducted by the pastor, Rev. H. C. Rosen- 
berger. The church received recently by bequest 
from a lady member recently deceased the sum of 
$500. She also left to the American Bible ‘Society 
$100. 

SILVER CREEK.—This country parish, Rev. R. L. 
McCord, pastor, is enjoying a season of refreshing 
such as it never before experienced. The whole 
community is deeply moved. About forty persons 
professed conversion. Evangelist B. C. Tillitt is 
conducting the meetings. 

CEDAR RAPIDs.—The annual reports are full of 
encouragement. Forty-nine persons were added to 
the church; the benevolences are the largest ever 
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collected here, about $4 per member; a note has 
been paid, and all organizations have increased in 
numbers and efficiency. 

Minnesota. 

LITTLE FALLS.—At the last communion forty- 
two new members united with the church on con- 
fession and two by letter. This ingathering is 
largely the result of the Hunt meetings held a 
few weeks ago. The church shows increased activ- 
ity in all departments, and is more than keeping 
pace with the rapid growth of the city. 

SavuK CENTER.—A fine parsonage, costing $1,800, 
has been secured and Rev. J. A. Wood and his fam- 
ily are comfortably housed. They were pleasantly 
remembered on Christmas with gifts of a bookcase 
and desk combined and a porcelain tea service. 
Rev. A. J. Pike, a former pastor living here, was 
also pleasantly remembered by his former parish- 
ioners. 

LAMBERTON.—The church is greatly encouraged 
by the coming of Rev. B. F. Paul, after being with- 
out a pastor for months. A larger sum has been 
raised for salary than heretofore. 

Str. PAUL.—Plymouth, which has been pastorless 
for several months, begins the new year hopefully 
under Kev. W. B. Millard. A Sunday afternoon 
meeting, designed to call in the young men from 
the street, has been inaugurated. 

HvuTCHINSON.—The reports for the year are grati- 
fying. A small debt bas been raised and the new 
year begins free from debt. Since the coming of 
Rev. W. G. Trower the congregations have been 
large and with continued increase they will de- 
mand an enlarged building. 

Kansas. 

LONGTON.—The church had practically suspended 
all services for nine mpnths but has decided to re- 
establish its Sunday school and to raise money for 
a pastor’s support. 

CROOKED CREEK.—Rev. H. H. Gilchrist bas re- 
turned from South Dakota to his former home in 
Southwest Kansas, and, though unaided by mis- 
sionary money, is reviving the work of this church | 
which has become greatly weakened by removals. 


Continued on page 144. 


Increasing Sales — 


Prove beyond any question the peculiar vir- 
tues of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. People take 
medicine because they dre sick and want to 
get well. Therefore they get Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla which purifies the blood and in this 
way removes disease and fortifies the system 
against its attacks. 


Hi ood ? S Sarsa- 


awn parille 


*T was ali rundown, u 
weak and nervous, i res 
could not sleep. Every eee 


morning I rose with terrible headache. I suf 
fered with neuralgia. Seeing Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla advertised I thought I would try it. I 
took three bottles and I can enjoy my food and 
I sleep well.’? Mrs. James GLover, Green- 
wich, Conn. 








Hood’s Pills cure al! liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, indigestion. 
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TES iy NEW ’95 MODEL. 


At first sight this seems like an ordinary Sideboard. 
But wait a little. 

Never before have we designed a Board with oval ends. 
Never before have we employed the swelling, or bombe, 
base. Never before have we introduced the deep drawer, 
which was an isteresting feature in the Colonial Dressers 
of one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The result is a unique piece of furniture, having all 
the advantages and characteristics of ordered work. We 
double the number of pillars, introduce carved frames 


and capitals, and a third drawer in the upper tier. 
re We offer this new and improved design at no ad- 
vance in price. It is the chance of a twelvemonth for any one who wishes private 


cabinet work at no extra cost. 





PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Oriental Party sails Feb- 
ruary 16. Dr. Dunning’s letters 
will begin to appear soon after 
March 1. Every reader of the 
paper can follow the journey 
most satisfactorily with the Itin- 
erary in hand (price 10 cents) if 
they are provided with our 
PALESTINE IN Pictures. Order 
the back numbers at once, and 
let us send the remainder as 
issued —weekly. Cash must 
accompany order. 


(The series to subscribers, $2.40; to non- 
subscribers, $6.00.) Single parts, 10 cents to 


subscribers; to non-subsc ibers, 25 cents. 


| 


in 
Pictures! 


Palestine 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 8. 


Published % January. 


No. 1. Panorama of Jerusalem. 
No. 2. Panorama of Jerusalem. 
No. 3. Panorama of Jerusalem. 
No. 4. Beeroth. 

No. 5. Mount of Olives. 


No. 6. Valley of Jehosaphat. 

No. 7. Mosque of Omar and Jewish Quarter. 

No. 8. Ruins of Shiloh. 

No. 9. Tomb of Joseph, Nablous. 

No. 10. Nablous. 

No. 11. Amphitheater of Herod, Samaria. 

No.12. Family Traveling in Galilee. 

No.13. Sarcophagus Drinking Trough near Naza- 
reth. 

No. 14. Greek Church, Nazareth. 

No. 15. Interior of Our Tent, Nazareth. 

No. 16. Nazareth from Latin Mountain of Precip1- 
tation. 


Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“EARTHLY FOOT 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY - FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. 

G™ More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive 
Parts about two weeks after ordering them. 


Illustrated Itinerary of The Congregation- 
alist’s Tour, 10 cents. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Black spots in the business outlook are to 
be found at Haverhill, Brooklyn, in the Hock- 
ing Valley and in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. Dissatisfaction with wages and some 
disorder in the East, extreme destitution in 
the West, do not indicate a comfortable posi- 
tion for the laboring man. Itis too true that 
the margin between current wages to labor 
and partial starvation is very narrow. The 
purchasing power of the masses is terribly 
low and cou ts heavily as a retarding influ- 
ence upon ali .ines of trade. 

The Haverhill and Brooklyn episodes are 
perhaps local, yet they indicate a low level of 
all wages and a widespread dissatisfaction. 
In neither place are the troubles especially 
due toan effort to reduce wages. In Brooklyn 
the action of the labor element is positively 
for higher wages, a result hardly likely to 
succeed against the general current down- 
ward and while so many are still seeking em- 
ployment. The destitution in the Docking 
Valley, Ohio, and in Nebraska is due to the 
awful decline in prices, to which conditions 
of living are not yet readjusted, and to no 
mining work to speak of in the one place and 
no crops in the other. 

While labor conditions are so unhappy in 
mauy places, the outlook for capital is not 
much brighter. Investors in many of our 
large railroad systems are in constant doubt 
of the security of their principal. In other 
properties there are reduced dividends. Idle 
money accumulates at all the large centers 
and rates of interest tend downward still. 
The low interest rates stimulate exports of 
goldand the diminution of the treasury gold 
fund generates apprehension. Low prices for 
most products preclude the idea of profits and 
no inducement is offered to capitalists to in- 
crease production. 

The large exports of gold during the past 
week and a drop in the treasury gold fund 
to about $70,000,000 do not have that influence 
at Washington which they ought. Political 
recrimination absorbs the time of senators to 
the exclusion of business vital to our indus- 
tries and our national finances. Would that 
Congress might pass a low-rate bond bill, pro- 
viding fora gold bond, and go home. There 
are still hopes, reviving and then languishing, 
that some sort of needed legislation will yet 
be accomplished without an extra session. 

Mill business in New England seems to con- 
tinue fairly good, at least as tovolume. Low- 
est recorded prices for print cloths and ging- 
hams do not check production and goods are 
distributed quite rapidly. There is satisfac- 
tion inthis. At Fall River, for instance, not- 
withstanding the low prices, production is 
close to a miximum amount, and stocks tend 
to diminish a little each week. There cannot 
be any great profits in the business, even 
though cotton is so low. 

The effect of low prices for wheat and cotton 
upon our foreign trade is made apparent in 
the statistics of our 1894 commerce. The 
value of our shipments of cotton in 1894 was 
$77,000,000 less than in 1891, of wheat almost 
fifty per cent. less than in 1892, both shrink- 
ages being largely due to the decline in prices. 
But, as our imports have also fallen away, we 
have a very favorable balance of trade for the 
year. Our total exports of merchandise for 
the year were $824,000,000, the smallest total 
in six years and as much as $146,000,000 under 
the 1891 totals. Our imports were $672,000,000, 
also the smallest in six years and as much as 
$158,000,000 under 1892 totals. The balance of 
trade in merchandise was in our favor by 
$152,000,000, the best balance in six years. 
But our net exports of gold were $81,000,000, 
the largest net export on record. Again, the 
excess exports of silver were the largest on 
record, standing at $36,000,000. Thus in mer- 
chandise, gold and silver we have exported 
in 1894 $280,000,000 more than we have im- 
ported. There is one conclusion to be drawn 
with some satisfaction from this fact, namely, 
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that our country has reduced its indebtedness 
by a very substantial amount. 








Mk. D. E. RANNEY of the firm of Joel Goldthwait 
& Co. sailed for Europe Wednesday of last week in 
search of specialties for the coming season. 


DorEs THIS MEAN You?—There are still in these 
days of social slavishness some few spirits who 
rightly value unconventional art. It requires no 
little courage for a firm like Paine’s Furniture Co. 
to bring out such a sideboard as that which is 
shown in an engraving in another column of this 
paper. Where is the bold critic who, appreciating 
the beauty of its unconventional lines, is sufti- 
ciently sure of his artistic judgment to buy this 
delightful sideboard at the low price at which it is 
offered? 


WINTER TOURS TO CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s winter tours to California are 
most carefully planned and carried out to meet the 
wishes of the best class of experienced travelers. 
Parties will leave Boston Jan, 29 and Feb. 7, to be 
followed by others later. The tourists will travel 
in special Pullman palace vestibuled trains with 
dining cars. Among the places to be visited are 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Monterey,San Francisco and numerous other favor- 
ite resorts. There are three returning routes with 
nine East-bound parties under special escort, and 
the tickets are equally good for use independently 
onanytrain, The traveler has entire freedom after 
reaching the Pacific coast, besides securing re- 
duced hotel rates. A descriptive book may be ob- 
tained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston. 








the best possible rate 
safety. 


for colleges, societies, 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 


‘Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% 


The Provident 
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one Te Vhich would YOU 
the size of . ase? The Gold 
or the Sil- 





Big Do 
Bottle--Sryall Dose? 


1 
Brain & Nerves 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 
Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for dc.crip- 
tive pamphlet, 
*« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 
Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-408 Fulton St., New York City. 








of interest consistent with 


estates, and individuals. 


to 6%. 





Trust Co. "seston nis 





FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONIS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, 2300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5$ per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowle ige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus (363,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them ar 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


and Trust Companies are 
the principal buyers of Munie- 
ipal Warrants drawing 8 
per cent., because no other 


conservative investment pays 
so well. We make a specialty of Warrants. 
Write for details and inerease your income sately. 
WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., Bankers, 
81 Equitable Building, Boston. 





Gules 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE F RUIT RANGH 


N EASY PAYMENTS. 
Improved to your order and cared for until 
roductive. Income sure and permanent. 
nvestment safe and profitable. lllustrated 

pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 

CHARLES E. DAY, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 

FoR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent 
2 WALL ST,N.Y. 








87 MORTGAGES autaiy aretiion 
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on city or farm property. Interest every six months. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

















ANNUITY BONDS provide a fixed income 
during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are poyable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 18. 


Was it the inspiration of Wednesday which 
brought so large a number to the meeting on 
Friday? Every available seat was occupied 
and several stvod. The spirit of the hour, 
deep and tender, will not soon be forgotten. 
Mrs. Capron presided and spoke of close in- 
timacy with the risen Lord as constantly 
increasing the power of personal influence. 
It is a beautiful ministry when we think that 
giving what we have received from Him is 
going to lead some one to see farther than we 
have seen, or may inspire an adoring and 
tender love to Him quite different, and it may 
be more grateful to Him, than ours. 

Mrs. Joseph Ward asked prayers for Dr. and 
Mrs. Waples of Kalgan, North China, who are 
reported as ill with small-pox, with the added 
sorrow of having lost their baby a few months 


old; aud Mrs. Woodbury led the petitions 


which every heart offered. Mrs. Logan was re- 
minded of her own experience in Ruk when her 
husband was very ill and no physician near, 
but said the hardest thing in the work was 
seeing those in whose faces a new light had 
dawned, and whom they had watched with 
solicitude, returning to heathenism. Girls 
who had come to them scantily clad and very 
ignorant had developed and become teach- 
able, and then in some casesghad been drawn 
away, returning, perhaps unwillingly, to the 
old life. She spoke also of the difficulty of 
penetrating the crust of heathenism and su- 
perstition, and answered with an emphatic 
“No” the question sometimes asked her, ‘Is 
it not easier to preach to the heathen than to 
the people at home?” 

Mrs. Mead of Adana recalled her early mis- 
sionary life at Kessal with Miss Proctor, who 
used to say, “ O, if I could impress upon these 
girls my desire to lead them to a Christian 
life!’? The seed then sown has borne abun- 
dant fruit. Miss Blakely of Marash, inter- 
ested in the methods used here at bome to 
give information concerning the work, said it 
was a great comfort on mission ground, and 
here as well, to know that today’s prayer, 
offered in ignorance of today’s circumstances, 
may be heard and answered today. 

In connection with the calendar topic, 
Prayer for Officers of Auxiliaries, extracts 
were read from a circular just sent out by the 
officers of one auxiliary to every woman in 
the church. Mention was also made of a com- 
pavy of young women who were to meet and 
talk over this work, and special prayer was 
offered that in both these places the Spirit of 
God might descend with power. Miss Child 
read a letter from Mrs. Fay of Bai'undu, and 
the missionaries there, with their special 
trials, were commended to God. 





THOUSANDS of cases of rheumatism have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This is abundant 
reason for belief that it will cure you. 


URPEE’ 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 









‘‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 





written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to ¢10. Send for 
circulars. 

LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
THE AURAPHONE ad help you if you do. 


a recent scientific 
invention which will restore the hearing of any one not 
born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does 
not cause the slightest discomfort. It is tothe ear what 
glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp 
for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 

THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


A.M. Eames & Co, 
4 Carriage 
| Wheels. 


<S7 Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Speciali,. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


by the million, Every va- 
BERRY PLANTS riety Currants, Grapes, 
Hardy Peaches, Aspara- 
gus, Rhubarb, Jap.Chestnuts. By mat! toall parts U.S. at 
g$agts. prices. Free book, Dollars, Fun & Comfort in Fruit 


Culture, full of information. 
Write now. Male Bros., JAPAN PLUMS 
South Glastonbury, Conn, 














FARM ANNUAL for (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’ 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE, Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO 


Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 











WRINCING WET « 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear we!|? Be sure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN : 
RINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the = 
world, with a capital of $2,800.000 back of their warrant, See our name anil wo 








~ AMERICAN WRINGER CO 
= WARRANT: E- Dee 


Pie 








AMERICAN WRING 
=> WARRANT. 








“rant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITFD AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
Gp WILL RFM\AIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONZY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning a3 pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HiGcuest 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 


No one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars, Illustrated Catalogues frea 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 





Kansas City, 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., "Server nt 


















\OCCOO COCO CVO VOCOO® 

In connection with our & 
wholesale business, we @ 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS : 


( 


eee 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
LS 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 5 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY 
© 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston 
e Correspondence Solicited. 
20.0.4. 90% 04,0,0.0.6.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0,0.0.0 
















Bells, Peals and Chimes. 
Best Ingot Copper and EF, India 
Tin only, and so warranted Best 
Hangings and Workmanship tp 
the Country Highest Award a. 
World's Fuir and Gold VY dat & 
Mid. Winter Fair 

BUCKEYE BELL FOONDa# 
EK W Vanduzen’o. Clncinmatl, Ole 





“a 





(Dinveligmyart BEL FOUNDRY 
Ss ee: RiyVER 


SCH L. FIRE ALAFIA PC 
@ataloque wi SPSL SEES ices and terms FREE 








Send tor id Cata 
ice an a e. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDAY. '*\: "' “ORE, MB 


pasos ee BELLS 





CH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
ELY &CO., |o085s": Best 
NEE BO eeNuNe 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Continued from page I4l. 


WESTMORELAND.—AS a result of a few extra serv- 
ices conducted recently in a neighboring district by 
the pastor here, several adults were converted and 
the people have united to sustain a Sunday school 
and preaching services. 

CoLLyER.—Rey. W. H. Merrill bas been assisting 
the pastor in revival meetings with good results. 
Thirteen new members have recently been received, 
ten on confession. The region has been so sadly 
affected by repeated crop failures that much desti- 
tution prevails, and the ministry of the pastor has 
been to relieve the temporal as well as the spiritual 
wants of the people. 

By a systematic plan, covering supply and distri- 
bution, the Congregational churches in Eastern 
Kansas are sending clothing and provisions to the 
destitute people in Western Kansas. The matter is 
in the care of the superintendent of missions. The 
churches give cheerfully and liberally of such as 
they have.—Services in Pittsburg,aided by the use 

of the stereopticon, are drawing large audiences 
composed largely of non-church-goers. 
South Dakota. 

Ipswica.—According to the annual reports 
twenty-eight persons have been received on con- 
fession during the year, thirty-six in all, making 

the total membership ninety. The pressure of 
hard times caused by crop failures has been much 
felt. 
Colorado. 

DENVER.—P/ymouth. Last year seventy-nine new 
members were received, making the total enroll- 
ment 277, of whom 213 have been added within three 
years. At the opening of the year the church was 
dependent for $500 of missionary aid, but self-sup- 
port has been assumed and the benevolences 
amounted to over $400. The Ladies’ Aid Society, of 
sixty members, has raised about $900 and sent two 
barrels to a missionary in Idaho, 

Utah. 

SALT LAKE CitTy.—First. There bas been a large 
increase in the congregations, prayer meetings and 
Endeavor Society during the year. Fifty new mem- 
bers have been received. When the new building 
was occupied in 1892 the expenses of the society 
were greatly increased, and a deficit of $1,100 accu- 
mulated in 1893. Now, beside meeting all the annual 
expenses, this deficit has also been cleared. Rev. 
C. T. Brown is pastor. 

PACIFIC COAST, 
California. 

BEniIciA.—First. During ten days of special 
meetings recently Rey. J. C. Robbins preached. 
The entire church was greatly helped. A Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society and a Boys’ Brigade 
were organized, and many young people joined the 
Christian Endeavor Society and a Bible class. 

Washington. 

WALLA WALLA.—First has had a debt of $325 
upon which it has paid ten per cent. -sodhoatng for 
several years. On New Year’s Eve a thank offering 
was made by each member as the roll was called. 
The result was the payment of the debt and a bal- 
ance for a church building fund. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Rev. R. G. Hutchins, formerly of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has for several months been supplying the 
pulpit of the Central Union Church, Honolulu. 
His services are heartily appreciated and he has 
consented to continue with the church till the ar- 
rival of the pastor-elect, Rev. D. P. Birnie. Dr, 
Hutchins intends to return to the United States 
and to take a pastorate. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

In the multiplicity of new agencies it is encoura- 
ging to note the steady progress of the American 
Tract Society, which, during the last nine months, 
has reached 97,674 families, of whom 9,652 were 
Roman Catholics. The 140 colporteurs found 20,039 
families that habitually neglected attendance upon 
public worship and they also addressed 4,703 meet- 
ings. 





‘* PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED’’ CONNECTION FOR ST, 
Louts.—In order to accommodate the growing travel 
between the East and the West and Southwest via 
St. Louis, the Pennsylvania Railroad will, beginning 
Sunday, Jan. 20, establish through sleeping car 
service on the Pennsylvania Limited between New 
York and St. Louis, arriving at St. Louis at3 P.M., 
and leaving that point at 1P.M. The time of this 
train, being the fastest in effect between the East 
and St. Louis in both directions, the convenient 
hours of departure and arrival and the superior 
accommodations afforded by the Vennsylvania Lim- 
ited will no doubt prove highly acceptable to the 
traveling public. For tickets and information ap- 
ply to Agent Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 
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& in garments interlined with = 
ho % 
%, FIBRE CHAMOIS. & 
= > 
hb @ eo 
om As a support in Puffed Sleeves and of 
= Skirts, of the present style, FIBRE $. 
at CHAMOIS is superior to hair cloth, ao 
oh crinoline, or elastic Gnek, eh, 
>= For interlining Bed Spreads, where = 
om warmth is required without weight, ef 
= FIBRE CHAMOIS has no equal, being +. 
ra) light, clean and warm, and within the ao 
oh reach of all, so far as cost goes. ots 
a Throw aside the heavy old-fashioned =. 
ot dirt and germ-breeding cotton com- a 


fortable, and enjoy the luxury of an of 
Eider Down Coverict at one-tenth the : 
cost, by using FIBRE CHAMOIS. 
Beware of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘‘ FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,”’ as it is patented and trade- e 


% 
Aad 


ob 


a marked and will be protected. 
a To be had at the Lining Depart- ad 
oh ments of all Dry Goods Stores. ob 





i de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 


'A TYPICAL 
NUTRITIVE 
STIMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary wine 
contains chemically pure Peptone or 
digested beef, which is easily assim- 
ilated when no other solid or liquid 
food will remain in the stomach. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of digestive power, 
for the aged, Anzemic, Dyspeptic and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption, Tumors, — Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. 


| Pharmacien 
P, CHAPOTEAUT de 7 Classe, Paris. 


VIN de GHAPOTEAUT 


May be obtained from _ all 
E, FOUGERA & CO., NEW YouK. 


| 
| 
| 











Peter Motler’s 
Norwegian Cod Liver Cit 





MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, prepared by an improved 
process, which is the result of ye ars of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best pre’ paration of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
trie disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 





] W. 1H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole oem | 


and dated. For sale by all rightiy- -stocked druggists. 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 
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Sess ST7ovE POLIS Sy 


MORSE BROS. CANTO 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Pronrictors of “ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsn.”” 
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WINRD’S 


King of Pain. 
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Clean to use, Penetrating, Powerful. It has no equal 
for Removing Soreness from Feet and St.ffness from 
the Joints or Limbs. It cures Rheumatism,Neuralgia, 
: rains and Bruises, and fs Safe, Reliable and 























INVALUABLE for SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 
a ALL snaoo"s » pRICE OF 25ers 3) 
terete 
TRY ITAND YOu | iy ‘ } | 
, 
} MINARD'S. NIMES 


MINARD'S LINIMENT 


ier Spear Is soLD BY. jNLARGE BOTT 
* SampLes FREE ” 
Wis She Arne of 26 
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‘Ideal Teeth 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the PropHyLACTIC 
ToorH BrusH go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold every where, or 
85e. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 








IT COSTS YOU NOTH:NG. 


This er Grade $60,00 Machine! 








FREE 


prion, We mean 
i — what wesay. This machine is yours free. No 
ch opportunity has ever before been offered. We 
4 uaisRasatinns these liberal terms for only a short time 
75,0001N USE. Cut this out and write today. / Aas. 
OXFORD MF&.CO, S. M. Dept. 624 ce 
$42 Wabash Ave’ Chichew. 1tidF R 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—oNn — 


Consunpption, 


Throat Affections, 


HEMORRHOIDS 





Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 





Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL’S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business orsurgical operation. Fistula, 
Uleers, Fissures and ail other rectal diseases treated 


| with equal success. 


Hours: 8 to 12 and4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 





3 0 80 pag For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
; Borax ei K Fie’ to eat Send postal. Pacitic Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St.. Chicago 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
MRS. MARY REYNOLDS SCILAUFFLER. 


There is a singular fitness in having upon our 
cover page this week the portrait of Dr. Schauffler, 
whose wife “fell on sleep” at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Jan. 9, at the advanced age of nearly ninety-three. 
Each life complemented the other in a'most remark- 
able manner, and well might a friend say to one of 
the children, in a letter of congratulation rather 
than of condolence, ‘‘ Your father and mother were 
in themselves a fortune to their children beyond all 
the world’s millions.” 

Mary Reynolds was bornin Longmeadow, April 13, 
1802, of noble Puritan stock, was converted under 
the preaching of the revivalist Nettleton, and be- 
came a teacher in a private school in New Haven, 
Ct., with Leonard Bacon. Here she became deeply 
interested in the cause of foreign missions, then in 
its infancy, and in 1830 she went to Smyrna and 
opened a school for Greek girls, thus becoming the 
pioneer in woman’s educaticn in the Orient. Four 
years later she married William G. Schauffler, then 
a missionary to the Jews in Constantinople under 
the American Board. The record of their forty 
years of missionary experience in that city reads 
like a chapter from the Acts of the Apostles. Their 
house became a center for disciples going to and 
returning from their stations in the interior of 
European and Asiatic furkey, and large was their 
ministry to sufferers in times of famine, pestilence 
and persecution. 

In labors abundant they passed twoscore fruitful 
and happy years and then went to Austria where 
they spent three years with their oldest son, Rev. 
H. A. Schauffler, now superintendent of Slavonic 
work in Cleveland, O. Then they returned to 
America and after her husband’s death in 1883 Mrs, 
Schauffler made her home with her third son in 
New Rochelle. Despite the burden of years she 
took an active interest in everything pertaining to 
the kingdom of Christ, and at the age of ninety-one 
made an address of more than half an hour at a 
missionary meeting. A beautiful characterization 
of her life and personality is given in these words 
of an old friend: ‘She will ever be in my memory 
the ideal of a Christian lady. John would have 
called her his ‘elect lady ’ had she lived in his day. 
Everything about her person, her ways and her lan- 
guage, so pure and refined, and yet such strength 
of purpose, such unity in the whole life.” 








Marriages. 


BLODGETT—CU MNOCK~—In Lowell, Jan. 17, by Rev. 
C. A, Dickinson of Boston, John W. Blodgett of Grand 
— Mich., and Minnie A., daughter of A. G. Cum- 
nock. 








Deaths. 


BURT—At his late residence, 53 West llth Street, New 
York, Jan. 3, of heart failure, Roderick Burt, aged 78 
rs. He was for sixteen years deacon iu the First 
Church, Springfield, Mass.,and forthe past eight years 
an elderinthe fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 
KNIGHT—In Honolulu, H.I., Jan. 4, at the residence of 
eb Dr. Hyde, Eunice Bliss Knight, late of Brimfield, 
ass. 





PAINE—In North Truro, Dec. 26, 1894, Mrs. Joanna, 
widow of Deacon Samuel Paine, aged 85 yrs., 4 mos. 
For more than a | years she was a church member, 
and was the last of the original thirty-seven who or- 
ganized the church in North Trure. 

PIKE—In Merrimac, Jan. 18, Hon. James D. Pike, aged 
66 yrs.,a prominent citizen and Congregationalist. 

WILLIAMS—In Framingham, Jan. 20, Eleanor (Belk™ 
nap) Williams, widuw of the late Capt. Uharies Will 
iams, aged 83 yrs., 7 mos., 13 days. 


REV. CHARLES P. BLANCHARD. 


Mr. Blanchard was born March 13, 1843. He was 
we mt from Yale College in 1865, and from Union 
heological Seminary in 1*63. He then went as a home 
missionary to Garnet, Kan., where he labored until 
the failure of his health obliged him to return to his 
father’s home in lsrookfield, Mass. In May, !873, he was 
married to Miss Annie E. Brown. He lived at home 
and, althougb unable to take a parish because of his 
health, he was most astively onenaee in Christian work, 
not only in the church with which he was connected 
but in the town and county. In the summer of Is! he 
went abroad to recruit his impaired health, but while 
in Constantinople he had a severe stroke of paralysis, 
the result of overwork at home. He was able to return 
home, where for a little over three — he endured 
gost suffering with courage and patience. He diedin 

rooktield, Jan. 12, 1895. 

This outline covers the bare facts of a life that has 
ended its earthly career. He that lived it felt great 
sorrow that he could not follow bis chosen and dearly 
loved calling, for which he was peculiarly well fitted 
by natural endowment, mental training and spiritual 

wer. Butthose who saw his pure and beautiful life 
rejoiced in it as a grand success. Today Brookfield and 
all the :egion round mourns the loss of her most valu- 
able citizen. Not simply because he was always ready 
to aid liberally, by gift of time and thought and money 
any endeavor for the mental, mora! or religious uplift 
of the community, nor because he gave for many years 
helpful and painstaking service to the schools, nor 
because he was an earnest and efficient worker for 
temperance, vot only by hard debate in town meetings 
but also by personal, sympathetic labor with those 
cursed with the love of strong drink, nor because he 
was the strongest spiritual, as well as the largest finan- 
cial, supporter of the church he attended, but because, 
above and beyond all this, or, rather, beneath, and as 
the cause of all this, he tived an earnest, manly, Chris- 
tian life in the sight of all men, and tol'owed so closely 
in the footsteps of his Master that all who knew him 
felt the power of his goodness. 

When, by his circumstances and by his insecure health, 
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he would bave been justified in living for bimself and 
his family in luxury and quiet ease, enjoying the good 
gifts of Giod, and could have excused himself from the 
manifold and varied service of others on the ergund 
that he was debarred by his health from active mitistry 
in a parish, for which he had ree himself and for 
which he so longed, he gave himself freely to such serv- 
ice as was open to him and went about doing good. “I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was Ito the lame. I was 
a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not 
I searched out,” fhere are many who will sonens in 
their hearts what one woman, whom he had helped 
and was still helping, said when she heard of his death: 
“There’s no one who will feel his loss so much as I 
shall.” And there were many more whom he helped 
who knew not whence the blessing in their lives came. 
Of his pub ic benevolences, which were maby an 
large, it was a characteristic incident that, when ona 
return from a trip with his family to Japan, which his 
feeble heaith,impaired by overwork, forced him totake, 
he found that the expense had been larger than he an- 
ticipated, he balanced off the account by large extra 
gifts to two missionary societies. The aduaitional ex- 
ense of travel was reason with him for giving more; 
with many it would have been excuse for giving less. 
Of a free and willing disposition, and consumed with 
an eager desire to do good toall men, not only as he had, 
but as he could by ingenuity make, an opportunity, he 
spent himself far beyond his strength. e burned him- 
self up in the service of his fellowmen for his dear 
Master’s sake. His feeble frame could not endure what 
his resolute will and strong love for men forced it to 
bear, so that at a comparatively early age he passed 
beyond to the gracious rewards of the heavenly life. 
His memory will long be precious in the hearts of his 
Sownenesey and his example an incentive to all who 
knew him. He must see now that the Lord used him 
wisely and well, and wrought by him great good. 
a. OC. 








Wrong chimney, bad lamp 
—no matter what lamp you 
have. You want the “ Index 
to Chimneys’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


‘pearl glass” and pearl top.” 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, ete., going via New Orleans Jan. @B and Feb. 
18 and 19, and via Kansas City Feb. 7, March 7%, 
and April 24. Each trip will be made in a Special 
Train of Magnificent Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast, 
with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Speeial Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Tours to Mexico in January and February, to 
Florida and Cuba and Florida only in January, 
February and March, to Washington in February, 
are® and April,and to the Sandwich Islands in 

arch. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets toall points. 


&# Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 








descriptive pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
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POCSCSSEEESEESEESEEEEEEE 


HEALTH x », 
]nE at ae REST 


LMA 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


America’s foremost resort for 
the invalid, for the convalescent, 
for everybody. A climate pos- 
sessing wonderful remedial ele- 
ments; Mineral waters of far- 
famed efficacy; the most emi- 
nent physicians ; the most mod- 
ern means of health restoration, 
and the most enjoyable sur- 
roundings. A handsome book 
containing the whole story will 
be mailed free for the asking. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO,, 

ALMA, MICA, 
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Railroads and Excursions. 
HIGH-CLASS ESCORTED TOUR 
TO FLORIDA. 


Leaving New York March Ist. 





VISITING: 

Jacksonville, Palatka, Ocala, Silver Springs, 
Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Indian River, Jupiter, Paim Beach, Lake 
Worth, ete. 

Homeward by luxurious CLYDE LINE, calling at 

CHARLESTON. 
Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., $275. 
Descriptive illustrated Program ready. 
Send 10 cts. for Tourists’ Gazette. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 ‘Broadway, New York. 
201 Wasbington St., Boston, Mass. 
204 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Call- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
to California points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 


A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Il. 


CALIFORNIA sn 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bosten 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 








POPULAR CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN Feb. 6 


. 1895, by specially chartered S. 8. “ Friesland,” $510. 


EXCURSION TO BUROFE, June 26, 1895, by specially chartered 


steamer BERLIN, of the American 
April, May and June. . 
VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE, per CITY OF ROME, 
June 29, 1895, organized and accompanied by H. C. P » 
7 = A ete days only, #250, or 52 days, #320. SELEOT PRIVATE 
Pr 


ARTY 


ine, and thirty other parties in 


arker, Dr. and Mrs. 





0 EUROPE, July 3, 18%, per new American line S. 8. 


PARIS, $300, stopping at best hotels, and everything the very best. 
BEST TICKETING FACILITIES to England, Ireland, Scot‘and, Central Europe, Orient and all parts of the 
world. Ocean Tickets by ajl lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Official Ticket Agent for Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie and other Trunk Lines. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ANDRIDGE, And. A., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to Boscobel. 
BRADLEY, Neilson S., Mitchell, 8. D., accepts call to 
Hawarden, Io. ‘ 
BROWN, Rich., Palmyra, Wis., accepts call to Forest 


Hits., Minneapolis, Minn. a 
CHASE, Jas. B., Toledo, Io., accepts call to Correction 


ville. 
COLLIER, Jno. L., Jefferson, O., to remain another 
ear. Declines. * ; 
COOPER, Jno. H., Andover. O., to Santa Afia, Cal. Ac- 


cepts. 
DELVIN, Chas. S.. Chase, Mich., to Farwell. Accepts. 
GOODRICH, Jos. A., E. Hardwick, Vt., to Gilmanton, 
N. H. Accepts. 
HARDY, J. W., to Ocheltree and Wellsville, Kan. Ac- 


cepts. 

HOBBS, Edwin, to St. Albans, IIL, in connection with 
his charge in Bowen. Accepts. 

HULL, Irvine T., to permanent pastorate in Republic, 
M 


0. 
HYLE, Wm. A., Sandoval, Ill., to Second Ch., Spring- 
field. Accepts. 
JONES, Burton H., of Chicago Seminary, to supply in 
Plano, I'l, Accepts. 
JONES, Jno. E., to Sanborn, N. D._ Accepts. 
LEVERTON, © H., to Princeton, Me, Accepts. 
MACAYEAL, Howard 8., Cambridge, Neb., to Sheridan, 
Wyo. Accepts. 7 
ROBBINS, Benson C., Crystal, Mich., to Chase. Ac- 


cepts 

SANBORN, Fred L., Chicago, Ill, to Yorkville. Ac- 
cepts. 

SN IWDEN, Dav. H., Sterling, Kan., to Pres. Ch., Pratt. 





Declines. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

DAVIS, Oscar F., 0. and i, Chiltonville Ch., Plymouth, 
Mass., Jan. 16. Sermon, Dr. Keuen Thomas; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. S. Chase, George Sterling, W.E. 
Smedley, 8. P. Fay. David Kilburn, W. H. Cobb, D.D., 
E. W. Shurtleff, Zenas Crowell. 

Resignations. 

BRAINERD, Edw. R., Bloomington, Cal. 

DURYEA, Jos. T., First Ch., Omaha, Neb. 

ES CABROOK, Frank P., Plaistow, N. H.,and No. Haver- 
hill, Mass., 10 take effect May I. 

HAZEN, Wm. W., Prairie City, Io., to take effect 
March 1. 

JEWETT, Henry E., Vacaville, Cal. 

MARSH, Thos , Neosho, Mo. 

ROMINGER, Henry V., Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, 


Cal, 
SENIOR, Herbert C., Waldoboro, Me, 
Churches Organized. 


COLFAX, lo., Welsh, Jan. 6. Twenty members. 
MAZEPPA,S. D, Twelve members, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf Tet. 

CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN, 
Campbell, 3 17 Kalamazoo, 3.18 
Lodi, 1 5 Muskegon, First, — § 
Los Angeles, First, 5 19 Wayne, 13 16 

Olivet, 11 i Fees 

Pacific Grove, May 0a aaalaiael 
ower, 3 7 Barnesville, IL 15 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 6 10 Dawson, — 3 
San Diego, First, 6 22 Lake City, 8 1 
San Francisco, First, — 4 Little Falls, 42 44 
Santa Cruz, birst, 4 4 Minneapolis, Lowry 
Santa Monica, 5 Hil, 5 Y 
, Rochester, 16 17 
. COLORADO, Waterville, 7 2 
3uena Vista, First, 3+ 4 . 
Denver, Plymouth, 38 10 shapiagits on 
CONNECTICUT. Ranene City, Clyde, = 4] 
Bristol, 3 6 Piymouth, 14 14 
Goshen, — 4 Tabernacle, 21 26 
Hartford, Fourth, 13 18 Sedalia, First, 6 9 

Glenwood, 4 $38 2 
New Haven, Grand NEBRASKA, 

Ave., 12 18 Blai ae 
Redding, ae | Gowthe, 6 ‘ 
Shelton, 2 6 MeCook, 3 3 

ILLINOIS. Rokeby, 12 
Chicago, Douglas Ulysses, 2 6 

Park, 13° 20 cRWw 7 

Trinity, ni 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Galesburg, Central, — 25 Auburn, 10 14 

arvey, 6 9 Farmington, 4 4 
Ivanhoe, — 5 Londonderry, — 3 
Loda, 3 6 Manchester, First, 60 74 
Melvin, | 6 Marlboro, ; 
Rosemond, 12 14 Plymouth, 2 6 
Warrensburg, 3 3 

INDIANA. OHIO. 
Elkhart, 3 5 Columbus, Eastwood, 6 8 
Indianapolis, Fellow- Plymouth, 2 § 

ship 5 9 Soutn Newbury, 10 10 

People’s, 11 11 Toledo, First, _ 

Pilgrim, a; on — 

Paymouth, 4 $4 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Marion, 8 % Badger, uo 

O88, . 5 5 Bryant, +s 
Anit IOWA. , Rapid City, 9 16 

ae & 5 Vilas, 10 10 
gears, 4 5 
olfuax, Welsh, — 20 TENNES 
Genoa Biuff, 9 9 a 
Marshall, 3 3 Harriman, 1 10 
Mitchellville, 19 19 Nashville, Union, i 8 
New Hampton, — 1 a 
Oskaloosa, 418 VERMONT. 
Sabula, — 3¢ = 9 4 
Silver Creek, 15 nade hs : 
spent, 5 8 Morrisvi.le, - 8 
mere 3 3 Pittstord, 3 3 
resem st Johnsbury, North, — 9 
Arkansas City, 10 11 Whiting, 4 6 
Collyer, 10 13 
Kansas City, First, 4 6 WASHINGTON, 
szawrence, Plymouth, 2 8&8 4» 
St. Mary's, 13 a5 Eeehore. ae 
re > ‘ 4 a § , ow 
illage Creek, 13 13 Tomah, my 
MAINK. Walla Walla, 5 8 
Alfred, 6 6 West Salem, 5 
Citas High Street, : : WISCONSIN. 
orridgewock, 5 7 DeP are 
South Gardiner, 4 5 2 hanno 3 3 
Tnomaston, s 3 : 
Woodfora’s, 5 7 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Yarmouth, 6 6 Lusk, W 
MASSACHUSETTS. Nutley. N 3: Bt dss 
» Nd, ° 
Dracut, First, — 3 Paul’s, 10 
Granby, 2 6 Providence, R.I, Pil- 
Malden, Maplewood, 10 15 = grim, q 
Northbridge Center, Churches with less 
First, 5 6 than two, 34 


Total: Conf., 703; Tot., 1,188 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 2,005; Tot., 3,618. 
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ALMOST A MIRACLE! 


A Well-known Railroad Man’s Experience. 


Life Saved 


in a Way Which is Wonderful, and Ought to be 
Told Everywhere Far and Wide. 


——— 















MR. CHARLES ANNABLE, 


There is no better known railroad man 
than Mr. Charles Annable, who resides at 20 
Jordan Ave., Brunswick, Me. He has occu- 
pied trusted positions for thirty years on the 
Maine Central R. R. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Annable to the writer, ‘I 
can tell some remarkable stories from my long 
thirty years’ railroad experience, but some- 
thing has happened recently which is of the 
greatest importance to the people. Before I 
speak of myself, however, let my wife relate 
her wonderful experience.” 

‘“‘T have been troubled,’ began Mrs. Anna- 
ble, ‘‘so bad with neuralgia that I could not 
turn my head in bed. It seemed as though 
my head was paralyzed. I was so troubled 
with heart disease and palpitation that a good 
many nights I thought I might pass away 
during the night. 

“‘T suffered severely, and expected every 
day would be my last. My head seewed some- 
times as though it would be paralyzed, and the 
least exertion would upset me and render me 
terribly weak and nervous. I took Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and it completely cured me—made me well 
and strong again 

“Tt seems as though my cure was almosta 
miracle, for I am now cured. My neighbors, 
well knowing my condition, are astonished at 
my recovery, and I cannot half highly enough 





express my gratitude for this wonderful medi- 
cine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. I shall be glad to answer inquiries 
at any time.” 

*“T also have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy,” said Mr. Annable, 
‘and have derived great benefit from its use; 
I know it is the best of all medicines. I have 
recommended it to many of my friends, and 
shall continue to do so upon every chance.’’ 

The enthusiasm of Mr. and Mrs. Annable 
in regard to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is not to be wondered at. It is 
indeed a wonderful medicine, wonderful be- 
cause it cures almost everybody who uses it. 
It makes the sick well everywhere. It gives 
health and strength to the weak, tired and 
nervous sufferer. It gives good digestion to 
the dyspeptic, sweet sleep to the sleepless, 
and makes life again a joy and pleasure to 
those whom weak nerves and tired brains 
have rendered depressed in spirits, melan- 
choly, discouraged and well-nigh hopeless. 
Use it and it will make you well. Doctors 
recommend it because it is the discovery and 
prescription of the well-known physician, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
who is without doubt the most succesaful 
specialist in curing nervous and cbronic 
diseases. The doctor can be consulted in all 
cases without charge, personally or by letter. 





This little tract has been 
The of immense service to .he 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 


66 99 
Harris article in the Con — 
. alist, and attracte ide no- 
Method of | Hee-Meny terse editions of 
Giving 


ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Conaregationalist. Roxton. 








DR STALKER’S With portrait and 

° biographical note. 
s A most suggestive 

Art of Hearing, and valuable little 

beoklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Its 

suggestions will make better listeners and more 

sympathetic congregations. 

4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Rusifoam 
ForTue TEETH 

It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 

‘WE deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 


most irregular teeth. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
= vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

~ HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials and 
price-list, free. Address 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 
836 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Connecticut. Any person or company whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


PON a eat a oak a Mota Kai X¢ 


@s There’s no excuse, you must try it. 


QUINA 
LAROCHE 


French National Prize of 
16,600 Francs. 
22 THE GREAT 


French 
* -Tonic 


Your Druggist must have it; or else 
write and give name and address to 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William St., New York. 2 


SSeoegrearesteste 5 57s ste tpt 384 


I suffered from catarrh 
of the worst kind ever since 
a boy, and I never hoped 
for cure, but Ely’s Cream 
Balm seems to do even that. 
Many acquaintances have 
used it with excellent results. 
—Oscar Ostrum, 45 War- 
ren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
«» ens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
a: Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
“embrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
401 Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
re 1ef at once, 
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4 particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 





The Congregationalist 











Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 

NOTICES. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 28, 
10a.M. Topic, The Second Coming of Christ. Speaker, 
Rev. G. L. Todd of Merriwac. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla.M 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Kromfield Street Church, Koston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2P. M. 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 5, 
10 A. M. 





MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EVANGELISTIO 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND.—Churches seeking 
candidates or supplies can secure information and aid, 
without charge, by addressing Rev. L. W. Morey, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


| 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 32, Congregational House. ('ffice hours 9 to 5 An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 


tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridginan, Treasurer, | 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR. 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
to 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms } and 2 Con- 
geaeee House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States,evan 
gelistie and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational liouse; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent tu either of the above offices, or to H, W. Hub 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational! 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIRTY —(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education ‘ ommission.) E A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregat onal House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D, Feld Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Me Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Kev. A. H. Quint, 
DL. D , Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled homeand fvreign mis- 
sionari¢s and ministers and their families, the commit 
tee of the National Council asks trom each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested tund. It 
also invites generous individual vi'ts. Wor fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1492, and Year- 
Book, 1493, page 62. Secretary, Kev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. BK. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct FORM OF A BEQUEST. | bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the /aws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 186, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts (ieneral Asso 
ciation, invites corresponde: ce with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICF, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established | 


1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the eity 
of Philadelphia, —— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St ; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitude seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vinesard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be -ent tothe chapel, 247 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 











mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponoing | 


Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Uouse, 
REV. ALEXANDER WCKENZIE, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1834. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen, Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Suilor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHAR! ES H. TRASK, President. 
REV. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





A couGH should not be neglected. ‘“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and give 
immediate and sure relief. 


For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


YERS 


Hair Vigor 








One 


Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with ‘Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 








THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 

complexion, hands, and hair, in thou- 
sands of instances, is found in the perfect 
action of the PORES produced by CUTI- 
CURA SOAP. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrser 
Druo & Cugm. Coxr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


e 





damson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


; ) 
’ 


7 
pattie eee 


9 


It loosens the cough, 











clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 
organs sound and well, 
» 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. E>nWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, ~ 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


crue" Sica" USE 
ea PONDS 
EXTRACT 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


WE ARE OPENING EVERY DAY 


New Spring Goods 


That are UNCOMMON, and that will STAY SO. 


Wash Dress Goods. 


New Piques New Kobe Crepes 

New Galateas New Anderson’s Cheviots 
New Ginghams New Anderson’s Ginghams 
New Organdy Muslins New Gazines 

New Mousseline de ?Inde New Plisse 

New French Percales New Brilliante 


Silks. 
Plisse Taffeta New French Challies 


Black and Fancy Colors. 
Crinkled Crepe de Chine Moire Liberty 


ORES SaREEe. Fancy Designs and Colorings 
Black Silk Crepons tor Waists. 35 


White Goods Dept. 


Not all the Goods are White. 


New Pin Dot New Open Work Muslin 
Sec ine White, Black New Indis Dimities 


Plain and Printed. 
New Printed Dotted , 
Swisses, entirely new and New Embroidered Batistes 
mostly exclusive designs. New Embroidered 
New Piques Nainsooks—Colors or White. 
Very high grade goods,in new, New Embroideries 
printed and woven effects. Hamburgs—Much the most 


New Satin Stripe Piques elaborate assortment of 

‘i Choice Designs that we have 

New Linen ever shown, 10c. to $10 per 
Lawns, Plain and Printed. yard, 


Samples gladly sent. 




















